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A TEST OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


An action has been begun before the Supreme Court of the 
United States to test the principles involved in the Towner-Sterling 
Bill. The action is in the form of a suit brought by the state of 
Massachusetts against the Sheppard-Towner Act, or the so-called 
maternity law. This law provides certain appropriations for the 
promotion in various states of better conditions for mothers. In 
bringing the suit the state of Massachusetts makes the following 
explicit reference to the educational bill: 


The plaintiff is informed and believes and therefore avers that legislation 
by Congress, by which appropriations are made of funds to be paid for objects 
which are not national but local, to those states which accept such appropria- 
tions and themselves appropriate equal amounts to be expended under the 
direction of some federal board, commonly designated “‘Federal Aid” legisla- 
tion, has been found or is believed to be an effective means of inducing states 
to yield a portion of their sovereign rights for the consideration offered, and 
bills of a similar nature, calling for the appropriation of immense sums of money 
in the manner described, are pending or proposed; that there is now pending in 
Congress a bill to create a department of education and to authorize the 
appropriation of money to the states, known as the Sterling-Towner Education 
Bill, calling for an annual expenditure of one hundred million dollars from the 
federal treasury, to be apportioned among those states which accept its benefits 
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and appropriate equal amounts; that there is also pending legislation to create 
a department of public welfare, which contains no stated appropriation but is 
understood to call for the expenditure of immense sums of money; that unless 
checked by this court on the ground of unconstitutionality no limit can be 
foreseen to the amounts which may be thus expended for matters of local 
concern, by statutes providing for the establishment of large federal bureaus 
with many officers for the performance of duties which are entirely beyond any 
authority conferred upon the United States by the Constitution. 


ARE THE COLLEGES FOR A SELECTED GROUP? 


The opening of college has been the occasion for a widespread 
discussion of the problem of enlarging or restricting college attend- 
ance. The discussion in this case began with the address made 
by President Hopkins of Dartmouth College at the opening of that 
institution. He took the position that it is not desirable for the 
country to attempt to give a college education to all who may 
wish to register. From the point of view of the proper expenditure 
of national wealth, as well as from the point of view of individual 
efficiency, some kind of national selection should be practiced in 
determining who shall have the advantages of a college education. 
The adoption of restrictive measures would increase the seriousness 
and effectiveness of instruction and study and would contribute to 
the better organization of the intellectual life of the country. 

President Hopkins’ remarks have called forth a storm of oratory 
from other interested college officers. The replies which have been 
made fail, for the most part, to recognize the financial and social 
waste which comes from the present inadequate management of 
college courses. There can be little doubt that President Hopkins 
has sounded a note of warning at a time when it is very much needed. 

Two of the answers as reported by the New York Times are as 
follows: 

The College of the City of New York, which has a record enrolment this 
year of over 20,000, replied yesterday, through Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
Dean of the School of Business and Civic Administration and also Director of 
the Evening Session, to the statement made by President E. M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth that too many students were attending college throughout the land. 

“There can never be too many well-educated men in a democracy,” 


asserted Dr. Robinson. “All educators should rejoice at the large number of 
students applying: to them for admission. If educational institutions are 
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properly administered, there is no difficulty whatsoever in keeping out the 
unfit and also in dropping those who demonstrate after admission that they are 
not serious students, 

“But it can honestly be said that the student body of the College of the 
City of New York (a cross-section of the social life of this municipality) has 
been a serious group of young men and women who have profited by the time 
spent in college and who have carried back to the life of the city the benefits 
which come from careful cultivation of the mind. There is hardly a city 
department which has not some member enrolled in the courses of City College. 
His instruction makes him a better servant of the people. There are over 
4,000 teachers of the public schools who are learning how to improve their work 
of education in the afternoon classes of the college. 

“The time is past when the ministrations of colleges and universities can 
be restricted to, professional scholars only. Certainly the time is past when all 
young men attending college are destined for the ministry, medicine, and law. 
What we want today is a larger body of men transacting the ordinary industry 
of the community who are broadly and liberally educated.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 29.—Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, acting Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, strongly endorsed college education for the 
masses in an address today at the formal opening of the one hundred and 
seventy-third academic session of the university. 

Dr. Penniman’s plea for the further extension of American colleges and 
universities to meet the increased demands for higher education came as a 
sharp contrast to the plea for an “‘aristocracy of brains,” urged by Dr. Ernest 
Hopkins, President of Dartmouth. Although the acting Provost did not 
mention Dr. Hopkins by name, it was clearly evident that his address was a 
defense of the ‘‘open-door policy” and a reply to Dr. Hopkins. 

“Throughout the land,” said the acting Provost, ‘‘colleges and universities 
are finding it difficult, owing to the lack of physical accommodations, to admit 
all candidates who satisfy the requirements. This is unfortunate and should 
be remedied, by adding to the equipment of existing institutions, and also by 
providing additional institutions to take a share of the work.” 

Dr. Penniman approached the problem from the viewpoint of the people 
and the nation, as well as that of the university. 

“If a college or a university, and more especially a university, is really 
worthy the name, it exists to preserve, to disseminate, and to increase human 
knowledge. All else is incidental, though important, and its student body 
must consist of those through whom and by whom it can best perform those 
three functions. 

‘When we are obliged to turn away applicants because we cannot provide 
for them it is necessary to adopt some method of selecting the entering class. 
Various methods have been proposed for accomplishing this task. To the right 
of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ is now being added apparently 
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the ‘right to a college education,’ unless we regard that as included in the 
‘pursuit of happiness.’ 

‘No Amcrican institution, unless private and restricted, has the right to 
adopt a method of selecting candidates that in any way violates the principles 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence, or the rights of the American 
citizens as guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. To do this 
is un-American in policy, and there is imperative need at this time to preserve 
the American character of our institutions, and to send forth the graduates 
better and loyal Americans, if possible, than when they entered.” 

Dr. Penniman referred to Oxford and Cambridge universities as an example 
of what is being accomplished in the way of more democracy in education. 
He called them ‘“‘student democracies” and pointed to them as an illustration 
of what should be done in this country toward educating the youth of the land 
regardless of wealth. 


THE REGENTS EXAMINATIONS OF NEW YORK 


Some years ago there seemed to be a prospect that the example 
of New York State in standardizing the work of its high schools 
through examinations would be imitated by other states. The 
experience of New York has not been such, however, as to prove 
attractive to other state systems, and in recent years there has been 


little or no discussion of the matter. The recent school survey in 
that state has aroused the authorities of New York once more to a 
defense of their system. 

The survey showed that the growth of the schools has so in- 
creased the magnitude of the task of reviewing the papers that the 
work cannot be done without material enlargement of the examin- 
ing staff at Albany. It is also clear that the salaries of examiners 
will have to be greatly increased or it will not be possible for the 
Albany office to compete successfully with the school systems of the 
state in securing competent experts for the work. Either the 
examination system will have to expand or it will go down of its 
own weight. 

In the meantime there is some evidence that there are other 
reasons than the difficulties of financial support which menace the 
system. The examinations in biology, for example, have been 
handled in an arbitrary fashion for the last two years, and other 
symptoms of unwholesome management have appeared. Com- 
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parative charts show that the ideals of uniform standardization 
have been by no means attained. 

It is interesting, therefore, to read what the state department 
thinks about itself. An article in the official bulletin is as follows: 


A new era in the educational history of New York State began in 1904 with 
the unification of the State Department of Public Instruction and the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. While each of these divisions of state govern- 
ment had a long and honorable record, there was much duplication of effort. 
The creation, therefore, of a single department made it possible to develop a 
strong and centralized policy in administering education as a function of the 
state. This new spirit of unity and of progress was evident at once in the plans 
for strengthening the Regents examinations. 

The first important step then taken to make these examinations responsive 
to more recent educational thought was the complete reorganization of the 
secondary syllabus. This was printed as the edition of 1905 and embodied 
many of the recommendations made by the syllabus committee of the Academic 
Principals Association. It restated in terms of modern scholarship the program 
of studies for the secondary schools of this state. 

The secondary work was then organized on the principle that all subjects 
should be taught extensively in order that each might yield that training which 
it was best fitted to yield. In accordance with this principle the syllabus of 
1905 eliminated most of the half-year courses and established year courses with 
the thought that a smaller number of subjects pursued with greater continuity 
and thoroughness would result in superior training and scholarship. There was 
a definite purpose involved in this; that is, to encourage the study of subjects 
that had a logical sequence and to increase the extent of time devoted to each. 
This syllabus clearly imposed upon the schools the duty of displacing illegitimate 
cramming for examinations by systematic, clear-cut, and comprehensive instruc- 
tion and of debarring from the examinations pupils known to be unqualified. 

The next important step in linking the state examinations more closely 
to the schools and in making them more expressive of the ideals of progressive 
teachers was the creation of a State Examinations Board consisting of represen- 
tative schoolmen of the state with power to act as an advisory committee to 
the Board of Regents and to the Commissioner of Education in shaping the 
policy with respect to courses of study and the examinations which result from 
them. No more democratically co-operative scheme could have been devised. 
This board in its general sessions and through the work of its committees 
establishes the fundamental principles upon which syllabuses and examinations 
are built. Each revision of courses of study has been recommended by the 
Examinations Board, which has appointed committees in separate subject 
groups where revision seemed advisable. These committees, on which the 
Department has always had minority representation, have then framed a sylla- 
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bus which has been presented to the Examinations Board for consideration 
and approval and which has then been placed before the Board of Regents for 
final action. 

Similarly, the examinations based upon the syllabus have been made under 
the direction of this board through committees of its nomination on which the 
Department has had minority representation. The work of these committees 
is again subject to revision by a special subcommittee of the board. The care 
with which examinations are made, the degree to which they represent the 
thought of the best teachers of the state, and the worthy standards of training 
and scholarship which they fix are due in large measure to the careful and 
thorough oversight which the Examinations Board exercises over the whole 
scheme. 

There are, indeed, two respects in which this scheme of statewide tests is 
more flexible and has created higher standards than any other, namely, (1) the 
preparation of papers by the committee system in which there is a full participa- 
tion of those actually engaged in instruction and (2) the development both in 
the schools and in the Department of a scientific and standardized scheme for 
rating. 

Through the first a type of question paper has developed which tests power as 
well as knowledge. The older methods of teaching were concerned largely with 
memory processes, and the resulting tests were largely fact questions seeking to 
find out what the pupil had remembered of a given mass of information. Newer 
methods of teaching seek to train reason and judgment and are concerned with 
cause and result and with the marshaling of evidence from which the pupil is 
to deduce conclusions and seek to establish likenesses and differences, com- 
parisons, and contrasts. The resulting tests, therefore, are largely thought 
questions measuring the pupil’s understanding and appreciation of the subject 
studied. This type of teaching and of examining is inclusive and presupposes 
the older form (because one must know the facts if he is to interpret them 
correctly), but the latter type is more effective in developing the thought power 
and the reasoning ability that should result from sound instruction. 

With this improvement in the content of examinations there has come an 
equally important improvement in the method of rating answer papers. In 
most of the larger schools departmental organization is such that answer papers 
in a given subject group may be rated by the committee system. This in 
large measure eliminates the personal equation that sometimes makes the work 
of the individual reader unsatisfactory. The committee system also obtains 
in the work of the examining staff of the State Department, particularly in the 
summer when the force of readers is largely augmented. The quality of 
the personnel engaged in reading papers has been greatly strengthened. 
During the summer over 150 experienced teachers are called into the 
service to assist the permanent examiners. These are college graduates 
with a minimum teaching experience of three years in the subject which they 
examine and with evidence of sound judgment. During these years by a care- 
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ful process of selection and of testing there has been built up a staff of summer 
examiners of unusual merit representing in each field a group of the best 
teachers in the state. It is believed that the copartnership which results from 
bringing into the office each year a large number of teachers has done much to 
establish an understanding and a sympathetic appreciation of our mutual prob- 
lems. 

The next important step in more closely relating the examinations to the 
daily work of the schools was taken in 1915 when the Inspections and the 
Examinations Divisions were consolidated. This brought about a closer 
correlation between these two essential activities of state supervision. As a 
result of this administrative change each inspector, whose duties previously 
had been general, was put in charge of a group of subjects and was given large 
professional freedom in the development of his field. The establishment of 
syllabuses as guides to instruction, the shaping of courses of study to carry into 
effect these suggested guides, the inspection of schools to protect the operation 
of these courses and the setting of examinations to test the effectiveness of 
teaching under these courses are made more effective through this co-ordination 
of service. The specialists have been enabled through examinations as well 
as through inspections to discover the points of strength or of weakness in 
teaching or in school administration and have been able to carry back to the 
schools a definite message of helpfulness based upon this knowledge. 

Furthermore, through the expert services of the specialists and examiners 
it has been possible to establish by careful supervision and inspection a list of 
schools whose work, as measured by examinations, is of such a satisfactory char- 
acter that the Department can safely accept the school ratings of their Regents 
papers. The unprecedented growth of secondary education in this state in the 
last twenty years has indeed made such a procedure necessary. 

Another stage in the evolution of our system is evident in the increased 
number of courses that are now accepted upon school certification after careful 
inspection. This has enabled many principals to offer instruction in subjects 
fitted to meet special community needs and has built up in this way a richer 
and more varied curriculum in a large number of schools. The approval of 
oral work in modern languages and the certification in literature in English are 
other means by which the daily school work is given recognition in the final 
examination results. 

The rapid advance of scientific research in the field of educational measure- 
ments suggests interesting possibilities in the future development of our exami- 
nation scheme. While these experiments have advanced further and the results 
are more dependable in elementary than in secondary education, nevertheless, 
there is some material which may safely be incorporated in our program for 
testing the progress of the school and of the pupil. 

In this brief statement of the evolution of Regents examinations during 
the past twenty years it has been possible to mention only the more significant 
changes. These changes show that the system is not static but that it is respon- 
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sive to the expressed needs of the schools. It is because it has flexibility and at 
the same time definite objectives that there has been built up in New York State 
a system of secondary schools with a fairly high and uniform standard of instruc- 
tion and achievement. 


If one reads this defense carefully and tries to understand what 
it implies as well as what it says, one can hardly escape the con- 
viction that the writer of this defense had an impossible task on his 
hands. He must have known that anyone who is so enthusiastic 
about the work of inspectors has gone a long step toward the super- 
seding of an abstract examination paper by personal contacts. He 
who knows even a little about educational measurements must 
realize that the oncoming advance of “scientific research” will 
certainly have something important to say to the condescending 
authority who believes that ‘‘there is some material which may 
safely be incorporated in our program for testing the progress of the 
school and of the pupil.” 

In short, the New York Regents examinations are on the 
defensive. It is always hazardous to make prophecies but we 
venture one: in less than a decade this system will be totally 
different from that which it is today. Today it is certainly clumsy, 


expensive, inadequate, and badly managed. 


RETENTION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF ST. PAUL 


Superintendent S. O. Hartwell of St. Paul, Minnesota, reports in 
the School Bulletin of that city some interesting facts regarding 
retention in the high schools. He finds for the Mechanic Arts 
High School the following conditions: 


Of the original entries, 137, or slightly more than half, have left school; 
88 (34.3 per cent of the original number) are in the present graduating class; 
31 (12.1 per cent) are still in school and presumably will continue to graduation. 
In that case 46 per cent of the original class will graduate from the school in 
which they started. Transfers to other schools will undoubtedly bring the 
graduation percentage for the original class up to 50. 

The remainder of the present class of 158 at the Mechanic Arts High School 
is made up of 36 students who have taken either more or less than the regular 
four years to complete their course and of 34 pupils received from other high 
schools. Of the 137 pupils leaving school, 96 went to work, 12 to other city 
high schools, 7 to business schools, and 17 left the city. Thus calculation of the 
actual continuance of individuals through the four-year course seems to be 
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intricate, but clearly the percentage of persistence is in the neighborhood of 
50 per cent. 
An analysis of the Central High School class shows the following facts: 
Entered in September, 1918 
Pupils graduating in four years, 30.9 per cent or 
Pupils graduating in three and one-half years 
Pupils graduating after more than four years......... 
Entered from other high schools 
The principal states, ‘‘We have transferred at least as many as we have 
received from outside.” 


The records of the other high schools are given. One such record 
is made a subject of special comment because it shows that the chief 
eliminations are in the first two years. 


Twenty-seven per cent of the original entrants had left by the close of the 
first year; 24 per cent additional left during the second high-school year. In 
other words, less than one-half the class survived the first two years. At the 
Mechanic Arts High School the figures are nearly the same. Forty-seven per 
cent of the original entries had departed by the end of the second year. These 
percentages include the pupils who transferred to other schools and the years 
involved were most of them years of unusual industrial opportunity for people 
of high-school age. All high schools have known that there is heavy mortality 
in the early grades. The actual figures show that it is much too heavy. 


It is interesting to note that it was detailed studies of this type 
which fifteen years ago started the movement in the elementary 
school which in a short term of years doubled the retention in the 
upper grades. 

Superintendent Hartwell’s comment, after reviewing the facts 
and pointing out that retention is more than is sometimes supposed, 
is as follows: 


Better adjustment of courses to individuals in the first two years is needed. 

High schools probably need to develop some new courses and to modify 
some of their present courses; but one of the valuable lines of advance will be 
the increase of an individual advisory system that will help make the early 
years of high-school work more productive for the entire class that enters. 


THE METHOD OF REDUCING FAILURES 


The School Magazine published by the schools of Buffalo contains 
a statement by D. H. Childs, a teacher in the Technical High School, 
of the method adopted in that school of reducing the number of 
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failures through a stimulation of the students to more vigorous 
work. The statement is as follows: 


This year has seen a change in operation at Technical High School. We 
have always had some pupils who failed not only in one subject, but in most 
if not all. Last June we weeded out those who failed in three or more subjects 
and asked the parents to show cause for their continued presence in school. 
Put upon the defensive the parents did all in their power to secure the successful 
effort of the pupil which was, of course, what we wanted. Most of these 
pupils returned to school in September and succeeded in the work. 

Since that time we have followed this procedure: when the report cards 
are made out those showing failure—under 65 per cent—in half the work are 
sorted out and sent to the office; these cards are listed by roll call rooms, 
each then attached to a conference report giving spaces for comments of 
pupil, teachers, parents, and principal. The next day these pupils are called 
to the assembly, and the heads of the departments sit in a row on the stage. 
As the pupils pass in front of these teachers they are stopped by the teacher in 
whose subject the pupil is low. The failure is gone over, reasons entered on 
the conference report, with recommendations, and sent finally on to the principal 
who looks over the findings and discusses it with the pupil. In many cases 
the pupil has been prevented by illness or by outside duties from successful 
accomplishment. If so, adjustment of program is made to allow success in 
part of the work without discouragement to the pupil. In other cases the 
pupil shows his desire to tackle the job in a manly way and is encouraged to do 
so, with a date set for a report showing improvement about two weeks in the 
future. In cases of apparent evasion and desire to continue it, or in cases 
when for other reasons the parents should be consulted, they are sent for. 
Some of these pupils being absent on this day of conference, their parents are 
notified and requested to see the principal. 

What apparent results so far? Over go per cent of the pupils who are 
put on probation on their own responsibility bring back reports of improvement 
on the dates set. Parents have repeatedly shown their cordial interest and 
satisfaction in the effort made for their children. Of 216 pupils who were in 
for this conference in March, 137 had improved so as to avoid the April draft. 
And finally, the teachers in the classrooms find a response from many other 
pupils who are seeking to avoid inclusion in the next draft. Later we expect 
to show that fewer fail in examinations and repeat the subject. This means, 
of course, an actual saving in money for instruction, as well as a better use of 
school equipment and supplies. 


BRITISH COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL REFORM 


A joint committee of representatives of several associations in 
England is laboring to secure uniform grammatical terminology in 
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all language instruction. This committee appeals to all those 
who are interested in the movement which it is promoting to join 
them in an active campaign. The chairman is E. A. Sonnenschein, 
4 Sion Hill Place, Bath, England. He invites correspondence and 
suggestions as to effective measures. 

The appeal of the committee refers to the fact that an American 
committee rendered a report along similar lines several years ago 
and quotes several English reports favorable to its contentions. 
One of the reports, the Report of the Government Committee on 
Modern Languages, which embodies the arguments of all is as 
follows: 

It is greatly to be wished that the grammatical nomenclature used for all 
languages should be so far as possible identical. It is especially important 
that it should be so in schools where more than one language is taught. A 
uniform terminology brings into relief the principles of structure common to 
all allied languages; needless variation of terms conceals the substantial unity. 
We are convinced, for instance, that the widely differing systems commonly 
used for Latin and French must lead to error and confusion of thought. Already 
good work has been done in this direction, but it has not yet received adequate 
recognition or support The Report of the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Terminology provides uniform terminology for English, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek. The terminology recommended has been adopted 
in several grammars of English, French, and Latin, and also as the basis of 
teaching in many secondary schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The Cosmopolitan has undertaken a special educational service 
which is concerned chiefly with the advertising of private schools. 
It may be of some interest to public-school officers to know the kind 
of comment which is written to attract patrons to private schools. 
Here is a sample: 


There is even bold and somewhat careless talking of the utter breakdown of 
our public schools. Certainly public confidence is waning in the power of the 
public school to develop leaders for democracy when democracy must have wise 
leaders, or we perish. In far too many places children are on part time, double 
session, forty inaclass. In our biggest city it was recently reported that 94 out 
of every 100 children receive nothing more than general training, in circum- 
stances so unfavorable that men like John Dewey, E. L. Thorndike, Franklin 
H. Giddings, and E. R. A. Seligman bravely call attention to the plight into 
which our schools are drifting. 
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To overestimate the good work of the public schools is impossible. In 
many places they have had a mind for the average, and also for the backward 
and defective. It is as to their preparation for leadership that like the Scotch- 
man some honestly are saying, “I hae my doubts”; and an educator of high 
reputation recently remarked at an important conference: ‘‘We have system 
for the average child, special teachers for the backward child, and classes for 
the defectives—but God help the bright child.” 

The truth is public schools are comparatively new. Even the first high 
school has but lately celebrated its one hundredth birthday. The war caught 
our public schools unawares, demoralized the teaching staff, introduced un- 
profitable controversy, and too often turned over the children we love to the 
narrowness of politicians and the neglect of maternal flappers. 

Meanwhile, the private school with roots struck deep down into the past 
has grown apace till this year one-sixth of our school children are believed to be 
in private schools, who, if in public schools, overcrowded as they are, might 
prove to be the straw that breaks the camel’s back. Recent reports would 
seem to indicate that 80 per cent of the boys at Princeton and 70 per cent at 
Yale are from private schools. 

The reason is that in addition to the democratic training given in the public 
schools the private schools make a start toward training leaders. They begin 
a job the home too often shirks or leaves half done. With their smaller per- 
centage of pupils to each teacher and the longer continuation under one roof of 
the same group there can be attention to individual needs which the public 
school in spite of good intentions sometimes cannot give. The private schools 
can go faster than public schools in trying out with proper safeguards promising 
experiments to which children are entitled since they grow up fast. While there 
is still time, they correct physical, moral, and mental defects, with an exactness 
not possible to education in the mass. 

Cliques they can more easily control. Thoroughness, enthusiasm, and 
speed they enormously increase. Impact to character they can give with more 
success because their children live long enough with wholesome teachers, who 
add to effectiveness, the grace and the refinement parents covet for their chil- 
dren. Leadership can be developed without hurt to general preparation amid 
conditions which the private school is especially prepared to furnish. 


To a Westerner this tastes as though it were brewed with strange 
herbs that grow only in close proximity to the Atlantic Ocean. 


THE PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL’ 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is axiomatic that to the largest extent a principal determines 
the character of aschool. If he has a clearly defined program which 
he has convincingly developed with the teachers, if he consistently 
works with them to make this program a reality in practice, the 
school is a unity, an organization effective for securing definite 
results. If, on the other hand, the principal is uncertain of his 
goal, arbitrary in his routine administration, and narrow in his 
conception of his duties, the school is a heterogeneous collection of 
teachers, each attempting more or less what seems good in his own 
sight. No generalization is more true than this: as the principal, 
so the school. 

Formerly, as the name implies, the principal was a head teacher, 
taking care of the details of administration in his odd moments. 
But as our high schools have increased in importance and size, the 
principal is today the executive in charge of a no mean institution; 
in many instances he is supported by one or more assistants and 
by a corps of heads of departments. These heads of departments 
and the teachers are all highly trained, speaking relatively, and the 
human raw material with which they work is the most precious 
that the community has. The principal, then, has become one of 
the most important public servants, and as such has responsibili- 
ties that make his selection a grave duty of the superintendent and 
of the board of education. 

No head of a comparable commercial or industrial plant would 
be considered for a moment unless he were technically trained for 
his position or unless he had manifested superior fitness through 
experience in similar positions. No teacher is selected today in 
our better schools unless he is professionally trained or manifestly 

* Paper read before the High School Section of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston, July 6, 1922. 
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successful in experience. Not even a kindergartner is considered 
unless she has technical and professional training for her specific 
work. But, as a rule, there is no such requirement for the princi- 
pal, the most important influence in the most important element of 
the great public investment of education. 

What are the sources of our high-school principals? In the 
smallest:schools they are simply trained teachers. In the larger 
schools they are usually promoted on the basis of their “‘experience”’ 
in the smaller schools, the demands of which are so different as to 
make this experience of little worth, or else they are promoted from 
the corps because of successful teaching or personality. It is 
profitable, of course, for a principal to have performed administra- 
tive duties, and it is almost essential for him to have been a success- 
ful teacher and to have a good personality; but in the great majority 
} of instances the newly elected principal today is prepared for his 
| work to no such adequate degree as are similar administrators in 
‘ other lines of work. 

The results are that traditions, often of very limited effective- 
ness, are perpetuated; practices that seemed good in the small 
school are brought up to the larger, not infrequently without the 
maximum of success; and in most cases the principal learns his 
job at the expense of the pupils, the teachers, and the public which 
is paying the full salary of a man supposedly trained. 

There are obvious limitations to this method of preparation. 
Only the ablest and most inventive can through personal experience 
develop beyond a narrow limit. Even they would profit and 
progress faster with a sound basis of theory and with a broad 
knowledge of what has proved effective in similar schools in the 
United States and abroad. Such men as manifest success as high- 
school principals are constantly being drawn off to positions as 
superintendents, where again they learn their duties with full pay. 
We have happily passed beyond the day when a teacher begins in 
the first grade and is successively promoted grade by grade up into 
the high school. We must now get away from the equally mischie- 
vous practice of promotion from teacher to principal and from princi- 
pal to superintendent. What is needed is a body of men and 
women professionally trained as high-school principals and school 
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boards educated to demand such training and to reward it so that 
the successful may afford to remain in the work for which they have 
proved their competence. 

To the credit of high-school principals it must be said that 
many have exerted themselves mightily to grow. By visits to 
other schools, by associations such as this, and by study in summer 
schools hundreds are annually adding to their powers. But there 
are fifteen thousand high-school principals in the United States. 

Of these fifteen thousand high-school principals, the majority 
spend a considerable part of their time in duties that are not those 
of a professional principal. In Missouri, exclusive of St. Louis and 
Kansas City, only 6 per cent of the principals teach one period a 
day or none; 61 per cent teach five periods or more. In the first- 
class high schools of West Virginia the median number of teaching | 
periods a day for the principals is 3.2. It probably is wise for every | 
principal, even in the largest school, to teach one class so that he 
may keep in close touch with one phase of the school, but it is 
obvious that when teaching he is not in the best sense of the word 
a principal. 

The facts for Missouri and West Virginia are more or less true 
for other states. The amount of teaching done by principals would / 
in most cases, even when finances are limited, be considerably 
reduced if the principal could show the board of education a con- 
vincing professional program of how he proposes to use his time for 
the improvement of the school. Board members are usually prac- 
tical enough to see that it is uneconomical to require the highest 
paid employee to teach when, if freed from this duty, he can make 
five or fifteen mediocre teachers into good ones, improve the educa- 
tional plans of the school, and direct the social life of the pupils so 
that they are prepared more effectively to take their places in the 
community. 

A principal is removed from his professional work to a part-time 
teaching position usually by the demands of higher authorities; he 
removes himself from his professional opportunities by assum- 
ing duties that can be as well performed by others. Every visitor 
of high schools has seen numerous instances of principals who fritter 
away their time in doing routine work that properly belongs to a 
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clerk, a janitor, a teacher, a pupil, or that may as well be left 
undone. One principal of a large high school runs the bookroom; 
another hands out supplies; a third unnecessarily sits as guard over 
a small study hall. These and other similar duties should not be 
performed by the highest paid officer of the school. They will not 
be performed long by the professional principal, for he will convince 
the board of education of the economy of employing a low salaried 
clerk to free him for larger activities; he will delegate the duties to 
teachers or pupils, who usually are willing, frequently are glad, to 
assume such work with its minor responsibility; or he will organize 
and develop his school so that some of the matters take care of 


TABLE I 


Minimum, MEDIAN, AND MAXIMUM PERCENTAGE OF TIME 
DEVOTED BY SEVENTEEN PRINCIPALS TO VARIOUS DUTIES 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1922 


Minimum Median | Maximum 


I | 53.8 
3 63 
I | 


| 
| 
Teaching 
Routine office work 


° 
35-2 
28.3 


themselves. Much time can be saved for professional duties by 
more economical organization, by turning off work promptly, by 
the persistent wil] to devote one’s self to the larger things of which 
one is capable. 

How principals actually spend their time is determined somewhat 
by the exigencies of the season and by fortuitous happenings. It is 
interesting, however, to consider Table I which shows the distri- 
bution of the time of seventeen principals in eight different states 
during the month of April, 1922. These principals had under them 
from nine to sixty-five teachers; they devoted from 5.4 to 9.7 hours 
a day to their own work. A study of the table shows at once that 
there are extravagancies in some details and parsimony in others— 
a variation that hardly seems possible if these seventeen men had 
a common professional ideal of their duties and a professional 
program for accomplishment. 


1.9 | 
Observing teaching. ...... 7.2 
Criticizing teachers....... | 2.3. | 
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The primary responsibility of a principal is leadership. An 
executive is successful not for what he does but for what he gets 
others todo. The principal of a high school should study to ascer- 
tain the peculiar activities in which each teacher is strong and focus 
his attention on these until they have obtained their maximum 
growth. Thus he not only secures the greatest possible positive 
contribution to the work of the school but also goes far toward 
developing an esprit de corps. 

The principal should also, after ascertaining the individual 
faculties of his staff, delegate to each one some responsibility, large 
or small, for which he is peculiarly competent. This sentence 
means precisely what it says: the principal should delegate not 
only the duty but also the responsibility. It is the teacher’s 
opportunity to exercise initiative, to organize, to fail or succeed. 
Whatever happens, the teacher grows and because of the experience 
is ready for some larger task. After this delegation the principal 
should stimulate, advise, and encourage; and when success is 
accomplished, recognize it and give public credit to the one deserv- 
ing it. Many administrators are jealous of the successful accom- 
plishment of their subordinates and short-sightedly attempt to 
withhold credit or to secure it for themselves. Even such selfish 
injustice should recognize that in the long run the public thinks 
of the school as a whole and of the principal as the one ultimately 
responsible for what is good or what is bad. Really success- 
ful administration is found when each individual in the corps 
is enthusiastically doing the tasks that he is most able to do 
well. 

The duties of the principal fall into three major classes: adminis- 
tration, the direction of the social life of the school, and the improve- 
ment of instruction. The duties of administration are definite, 
concrete, and imperious. Because of this it is easy for a principal 
to fall into the habit of giving them first attention and even of 
making them a fetish. But the professional principal soon recog- 
nizes that a school is administered only that it may be instructed, 
that his systems and his routines have no value unless they decrease 
the friction and facilitate the work of the teachers. The 
professionally minded principal also recognizes that most of the 
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administrative duties, which others jealously reserve for them- 
selves, can quite as well or better be performed by a clerk or by 
delegated teachers, and he perfects his organization so as to free 
himself for more important responsibilities. The sure sign of 
inefficiency is a high-school principal continuously busied with 
routine details. 

The second class of duties, pertaining to the direction of the 
social life of the school, has become of major importance with the 
recognition that both abroad and at home a large part of the second- 
ary education of youth is outside the classroom. In the great 
British public schools boys learn much of academic subjects, but 
they learn more that makes them potent in European affairs and 
in their intimate social life from the unwritten but no less real 
traditions of the school. To an extent the same is true in other 
foreign schools, especially in the lycée of France. Until recently we 
were influenced by the curricula of these older institutions and to 
a large extent ignored the other equally important factor of educa- 
tion. Of course, conditions are different in our schools, but while 
we concentrated on the teaching of subject-matter, with incidental 
and often fortuitous personal influences, the pupils developed their 
own plans for social life. When they became highly organized and 
interfered with formal instruction, we became officially cognizant of 
them; and, influenced by the recent emphasis on social education, 
we now perceive in these extra-curricula activities of the boys and 
girls an opportunity for another real phase of education. 

It is probable that there is in most schools some teacher more 
competent to direct details of the social life of the school than is 
the principal. In many schools teachers trained and experienced 
in this work are employed especially for it. The professional 
principal recognizes the importance of the extra-curricula life as 
truly educative; he relates it to his fundamental philosophy; he 
delegates its direction to one or more especially competent teachers, 
and he encourages its development as he does that of the depart- 
ment of history or science or fine arts. Much has been accomplished 
in this new field for public education during the past decade, and 
the possibilities are limitless, but a principal needs professional 
training for its direction so that he may economically learn what 
has been attempted and winnow the good from the trivial or merely 
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spectacular. In a field so recently cultivated it is inevitable that 
some mistakes have been and will be made by short-sighted enthu- 
siasts. Here the professional principal finds an opportunity to 
direct the natural tendencies of youth for social relations and activi- 
ties so that they may most profitably make returns on the public 
investment of education. 


The last of the major duties of the professional principal con- 


cerns the improvement of the subject-matter taught and the teach- 
ing. In these matters, whatever else it may have or lack, a school 
achieves its modicum of success. One would suppose, therefore, 
that all principals give the major part of their time, attention, and 
effort to the improvement of instruction. But this is far from true. 
In fact, it is unusual to find principals who give the matter, either 
directly or indirectly, any considerable amount of attention. By 
their own statements, which probably do not err in being under- 
generous, one period a day or less is given to supervision of instruc- 
tion by 52 per cent of the principals of first-class high schools in 
West Virginia, by 65 per cent in Kentucky, by 76 per cent in 
Virginia, and by 89 per cent in Missouri, St. Louis and Kansas City 
being excepted. 

The reasons for the neglect of this most important field are 
several. The one most commonly given is lack of time. But that 
is not the real reason. As previously stated, a professionally 
trained principal learns how to organize his school, to delegate 
duties, and to present to the board of education a convincing pro- 
gram likely to secure time necessary for what he believes to be 
essential. Even when average principals have time at their dis- 
posal, they do not ordinarily spend it in the supervision of instruc- 
tion. In one large city high school there are two assistant principals 
and five clerks. Set forth neatly in an organization book are the 


duties of each one—corridor patrol, control of the keys, lunchroom , 


finance, signing excuse blanks, and the like, but not one item per- 
tains to the improvement of subject-matter or of instruction. This 
situation is extreme and exceptional in that the principal has 
adequate assistance; it is not untypical in that he has organized 
the school so as to care for the easy, concrete, objective details and 
neglect the difficult and more or less intangible matters for which 
the school exists. 
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The real reasons for the neglect of attention to the improvement 
of instruction is that many principals tacitly recognize their incom- 
petence to perform the duties satisfactorily. Inasmuch as most 
high-school teachers have some training and all but a few are 
experienced, no superficial inspection can be satisfactory; no 
arbitrary criticisms and dogmatic directions can long pass for suc- 
cess. Poor teachers may be made good and good teachers made 
better by regular supervision, even though it consists only of sugges- 
tions of helpful detail and keeps each teacher consistently doing his 
best to secure the approbation of the supervisor; but the demand, 
the insistent need, is for a leader who will work out with the staff 
in teachers’ meetings, in committees, and in personal conferences 
clearly stated and convincing statements of purpose, for each sub- 
ject as well as for the school as a whole, and then follow, day in and 
day out, with observation, learning, suggestion, encouragement, and 
recognition. This is the sort of supervision that is needed, the sort 
that is not likely to be given unless the principal is professionally 
trained for this work. 

Both as a science and as an art, supervision demands preparatory 
training. It must be based on a clear conception of the purposes 
of education, so defined as not merely to give mental satisfaction but 
also to demand and direct action. Practical training is often 
criticized today by those who believe in ‘‘a broad cultural educa- 
tion,” holding that each one should ‘“‘earn the means first—God 
surely will contrive use for our earning.” We believe in “a broad 
cultural background,” and we in the professional schools deal 
chiefly with those who have sought it, with varying degrees of 
success, in their undergraduate days. Whatever their achieve- 
ment there, they need now a pragmatic gospel—a gospel that begins 
with a vision of what should be done and ends with the realization 
of doing it. The fundamental demand in professional training is 
an understanding of the purposes of education in a democracy and 
of the secondary school as one of its important agencies. 

Effective supervision must be based, too, on a knowledge of 
the practices that have proved good in foreign schools as well as 
in our own. Only the most sublime genius can expect to discover 
by his unaided efforts practices better than all of the rest of mankind 
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have discovered. Those who are not sublime geniuses must seek 
in their professional training to know, to observe, and to evaluate 
the best practices of others, and to translate them into such form 
that they are adapted to new situations. Personal visiting is help- , 
ful in this matter, of course, provided it is spent in continuous 
observation of skilled teachers and a concentration on their virtues 
rather than on their shortcomings; but surely directed observation 
and evaluating discussion with others of cumulative experience 
and similar interests will prove more economical for those who seek 
professional training. 

This observation can be most valuable only when it is subsequent 
to a knowledge of sound learning and teaching processes. Psy- 
chology has so advanced in the past generation, especially the psy- 
chology of education, that it must be known by the professional 
principal—not merely known as a science but translated into theses 
that will make teaching skilled and economical. To learn abstract 
science is relatively easy; to apply it to effective activities of the 
schoolroom is difficult. Every suggestion from the practices of 
skilled teachers and from experienced supervisors tends to add to 
the potency of a student preparing himself to improve the skill of 
teachers who may be under his direction. 

Finally, after purposes are clearly conceived, science is learned, 
and directed observations are made, a student needs practice under 
supervision. Pure theory is beautiful to contemplate; it has often 
been considered adequate on examinations. But any professional 
school that offers it without concomitant opportunities for guided 
practice contradicts and weakens its own teaching. Law schools 
have their moot courts; medical schools, their laboratories and 
hospital service; and schools of education, which concern the very 
matter of effective learning, must no less afford in their professional 
training opportunities for applying in practice what has been learned 
in theory. Beyond that, ideally the student should be personally 
followed into his first real position and afforded generous help. 
That being usually impossible, professional schools of education 
do the next best thing and give considerable assistance to their 
alumni through correspondence and conferences at frequent meet- 
ings. Through these same means the professional schools are con- 
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stantly accreting their own knowledge by ascertaining the success- 
ful practices of their alumni. 

It has been declared, sometimes stridently, that “principals are 
born and not made.” So are horses. But I have never heard a 
stock breeder argue that training cannot improve a horse, whatever 
his breeding. It is quite true, of course, that some men are endowed 
with native powers of leadership and that some acquire in their 
social training a degree of tact that enables them to work with 
others deftly and with a minimum of friction; but these qualities 
alone will not make a successful principal, professionally considered. 
The more the native endowment of a man who aspires to leadership 
in education, the more he is capable of profiting from professional 
training of the right kind. 

As said before, the demand by principals actively at work for 
professional training has been their acknowledgment of its need 
and their recognition of its worth. The sacrifices that have sent 
hundreds to summer schools are the evidences of a professional 
ambition as commendable as it is superlatively fine. Even more 
is demanded of those who have faith in themselves and the aspiration 
to qualify for leadership where it is urgently needed—not merely 
summer work but study through the academic year when more 
effective training can be had, especially in directed field work. 

Everyone agrees that in a period of change opportunities are 
greatest to make one’s contribution, to influence largely the shaping 
of practices that are yet not indurated into habits. And everyone 
recognizes that secondary education in the United States is today 
growing and changing as no other phase of education ever has before 
in the history of the world. It is unique that we can recognize 
the opportunity while it is still here. The demand for leaders is 
unprecedented—a demand not merely for men who can “‘keep the 
school running without friction,” but rather for those who have a 
vision, who have knowledge, who have skill, who have the power, 
and above all consistent courage in the face of whatever obstacles 
may be to translate all of these into a program that works. The 
situation is a challenge to everyone who aspires to make a contribu- 
tion to the advance of mankind. The contribution is in large 
measure dependent on the professional preparation for it. 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN 
LARGER CITIES 


O. C. PRATT 
Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington 


In connection with a building survey made at Spokane, a question- 
naire relating to the junior high school was sent November 25, 1921, 
to all cities with a population of more than 100,000. Replies were 
received from sixty of the sixty-eight cities. These replies indicate 
clearly the present status of the junior high school in the larger 
cities and the reaction of practical school men to the junior high 
school movement. 

The first question was “Do you have junior high schools?” 
To this question thirty-four cities answered ‘‘No.” ‘The comments 
accompanying many of the negative replies show that the lack of 
junior high schools in many of these cities is not at all due to opposi- 
tion to them. The following are excerpts from such comments: 

Atlanta: ‘The people of this city have just voted a $4,000,000 
bond issue, and we are contemplating building five junior high 
schools in the near future.” 

Birmingham: Superintendent C. B. Glenn says, “In my opinion 
there are merits in the plan, and it is my purpose to try it out in 
one or more schools of the city in the near future.” 

Buffalo: Superintendent E. C. Hartwell says, “‘We have several 
millions of dollars appropriated for junior high schools, but none 
of the buildings are even begun as yet.” 

Cambridge: ‘Recommended by the superintendent but not 
adopted by the school committee.” 

Camden is reorganizing the school system on the 6-3-3 plan “‘as 
building makes possible.” 

Chicago: Assistant Superintendent A. B. Wright says, “I 
regret to say that there are no junior high schools connected with 
the Chicago public school system.” 

Dayton is “putting up buildings.” 
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Jersey City: Superintendent Henry Snyder says, ‘‘We have 
arranged for the erection of four buildings in which junior high 
schools will be established on the 6-3-3 plan. I have been in doubt 
as to the advisability of starting such schools, but I have finally 
concluded to make the experiment.” 

Louisville: Superintendent Z. E. Scott says, “I would recom- 
mend the adoption of the junior high school plan in a system large 
enough to finance it.” 

New Bedford: Superintendent Allen P. Keith says, “‘ Not estab- 
lished yet. Buildings about to be built.” 

New Haven: Superintendent F. H. Beede is “distinctly favor- 
able” to the idea and says, ‘‘We are about to introduce the junior 
high school plan.” 

Norfolk will “have two by September 1, 1922.” 

Omaha: Superintendent J. H. Beveridge says, ‘‘We provided 
for junior high schools in our bond issue. I am strongly in favor 
of this plan of organization. Our building program calls for five 
junior high schools.” 

Reading is “considering opening several in September, 1922.” 

San Francisco: Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri says, “I 
have recommended that this [establishment of junior high schools] 
be done for several years past. In January, 1922, we shall add the 
ninth grade to one of our intermediate schools. A new building 
has been planned and will be erected in the very near future.” 

Scranton has “tentative plans adopted,” and Superintendent 
S. E. Weber says it is ‘‘the coming plan of school organization.” 

Spokane: Superintendent O. C. Pratt has recommended to the 
board the formal adoption of the 6-3-3 plan of organization and 
is now conducting a building survey with a view to deciding on the 
definite steps to be taken in bringing about such reorganization. 

St. Paul: Superintendent S. O. Hartwell says, ‘We expect to 
begin the construction of our first junior high school building in 
about three months. We shall work toward the 6-3-3 plan.” 

Syracuse has “recently organized three junior high schools in 
grade schools and has two new buildings planned.” 

Worcester: Superintendent Harvey S. Gruver says, ‘‘We are 
just now beginning our first of five junior high schools which we 
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hope to have completed within the next ten years. We expect to 
occupy the first by September, 1923. We hope to add one new 
building every two years until the entire city is organized on the 
junior high school basis.”’ 

It is evident from these comments that at least twenty of the 
thirty-four cities which do not have the junior high school are 
distinctly favorable to the junior high school idea. Nearly all of 
the twenty have taken steps toward the reorganization of their 
school systems on the 6-3-3 plan. The superintendents of the 
fourteen other cities which do not have junior high schools merely 
answered “no” without indicating their attitude toward the junior 
high school idea. 

Twenty-six cities have junior high schools already in operation. 
Reports from these cities in answer to the following questions are 
summarized in Table I. 


1. Do you have junior high schools ? 

2. If so, are you reorganizing your school system on the 6-3-3 or the 
6-2-4 plan ? 

3. How far has your reorganization proceeded ? 

4. When were junior high schools first started in your system ? 

5. In the light of your experience, what is your present reaction toward 
the junior high school idea ? 

6. Does the junior high school hold pupils in school better ? 

7. What are its marked advantages ? 

8. Its chief disadvantages ? 

9. Where conditions permit would you heartily recommend its adoption ? 


The unanimity of opinion about junior high schools in the cities 
which have such schools in actual operation is impressive. This 
tabulation of opinion needs to be enlarged upon and clarified by 
the answers to Questions 7 and 8 and by supplementary comment. 

For Baltimore, Assistant Superintendent David E. Weglein 
says, “‘We believe the junior high school idea is the correct one and 
the school board has adopted the plan of reorganizing the entire 
school system on a 6-3-3 basis.” As advantages he mentions 
“adaptation to the needs and abilities of individuals; better 
opportunity for the development of the curriculum; better transi- 
tion from elementary schools to senior high schools.”” Disadvan- 
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tages are “lack of proper building facilities” and ‘‘lack of teachers 
especially trained for the work.” 

At Boston, Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke states that “‘it 
is the aim of the Board of Superintendents to reorganize as speedily 
as may be practicable our school system on the 6-3-3 plan.” The 
advantage he gives is “reconstruction of all curricula for Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX,” and his word of warning is to “guard against 
‘gaps’ between elementary, intermediate, and high schools.” 


TABLE I 


INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM TWENTY-SIx Cit1es HAvING Junior HicH ScHOOLs 


Questions 


City 
3 5 


Baltimore ves Almost complete Favorable 
Boston Thirteen junior high schools 3 | Favorable 
One junior high school Favorable 


Cleveland About three-fourths 5 | Favorable 
Columbus { Practically city-wide Favorable 
{ Five built; one building Favorable 
Two in old buildings; four 

new ones planned Favorable 
Six built, five more author- 

ized of twenty-two Favorable 


Grand Rapids 


Houston 


Kansas City, Kan... 
Kansas City, Mo.... 


Los Angeles... 
Minneapolis. 
Nashville... 


New York City. aay: 


Oakland 


Philadelphia 
Richmond 


Washington 
Youngstown 


Complete 

Four built 

One 

Three 

About so per cent 


Thirty-nine 


Ten 

Four built; one building 
Complete 

Two built; one building 
Three-fourths complete 


Two of eight 


Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 


Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 
Favorable 


Cincinnati specifies as advantages that the junior high school 
“permits better grouping of pupils according to ability, permits 
wider differentiation of subject-matter, enables the school to con- 
centrate on a specific educational problem and offers better oppor- 
tunity for extra-curricular activities.” 

Cleveland is “going ahead with our program of reorganizing” 
and is ‘now building two large junior high schools, and another of 


6 9 
Yes | Yes 
Yes | Yes 
Yes | Unde- 
Yes | Yes 
Yes | Yes 
Yes | Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes | Yes 
.....| Yes [Various 
Types 1912 Yes | Yes 
1914 Yes | Yes 
Po Yes | 6-3-3 1916 Yes Yes 
Yes | 6-2-3 1918 Yes Yes 
Yes | 6-3-3 IQII Nodata|} Yes 
..| Yes | 6-3-3 | Yes Yes 
Types romana Yes | Yes 
| seceeee] Yes | 6-3-3 1917 Yes Yes 
| $-373 1915 Yes | Yes 
Rochester..........| Yes | 6-3-3 cinaiaiaiel Yes | Yes 
Salt Lake City......}| Yes | 6-3-3 IQII Yes | Yes 
St. Louis...........| Yes | 6-3-3 | One 1917 Yes | Yes 
Trenton...........| Yes | 6-3-3 | 50 per cent Ripierend Yes Yes 
seseeeee| Yes | 6-3-3 | 1921 Yes | Yes 
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fifty-one rooms is about ready for detail drawings.”” Advantages 
are “‘holding power, higher grade of instruction, and better prepa- 
ration for the senior high school.” Disadvantages are that it 
“costs slightly more and the danger of aping the senior high 
school.” 

Columbus reports that the junior high school “grows better 
all along.” Its advantages are “opportunity to give greater 
variety of work to meet individual needs and better social group- 
ing.” As a disadvantage, it is “slightly more expensive, but not 
so when one considers the enriched program and enlarged oppor- 
tunities.” 

In Denver “the plan has been most satisfactory.” Advantages 
mentioned are “increased holding power and enrichment of 
curriculum.” 

For Des Moines, a disadvantage given is ‘“‘cost, if you do not 
consider increased educational advantages.” 

At Detroit the junior high schools ‘give better opportunity for 
educational and vocational guidance, for segregation according to 
ability, and for socialized education.” 

For Grand Rapids, Superintendent W. A. Greeson gives as 
advantages the “promotion of pupils by subjects, opportunity to 
give an introduction to many kinds of industries and occupations, 
and opportunity to study the individual needs and capacities of 
each child.” Its danger is that ‘‘of extreme specialization when 
teachers teach subjects rather than pupils.” 

At Houston, Principal H. N. Shofstall considers the “plan justi- 
fied by results.” It increases ‘enrolment and retention by provid- 
ing enriched and differentiated curricula, and individual differ- 
ences are better taken care of.” Its chief disadvantage is the 
“difficulty in obtaining teachers who have the junior high school 
point of view.” 

In Kansas City, Kansas, Principal W. F. Shaw regards the 
junior high school as “incomparably better than the old system 
where properly handled.”’” Among its advantages are “proper 
classification of pupils on the basis of I.Q., better school spirit, 
adaptation of courses to needs of pupils, and better facilities for 
supernormal and subnormal children.”’ 
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Kansas City, Missouri, reports the junior high school as “‘grow- 
ing in popularity with teachers, pupils, and parents.”” Advantages 
mentioned are “‘subject promotion, providing for individual differ- 
ences, and motivation of school work.” 

Los Angeles expects ‘‘to extend them as fast as possible.”” The 
junior high school “provides a richer course for Grades VII to IX.” 
Its disadvantages are “added expense and the difficulty of finding 
properly trained teachers.”’ 

Minneapolis is ‘very favorable” to the junior high school idea. 
“At the age when pupils most need guidance and encouragement, 
individual attention and natural development are provided.”” Asa 
disadvantage, the “per capita cost is very high, but the junior high 
school so simplifies the senior high school problems and equipment 
that eventually the average cost of the junior and senior high schools 
doubtless will be less than the former cost of the senior high school.” 

At Nashville, Miss Jennie J. Rowen says that the junior high 
school “bridges the gap between grammar and high-school depart- 
ments, introduces elementary high-school work, election of subjects, 
and a fuller course for those who are compelled to stop school.” 
As disadvantages, she specifies ‘extra cost, distance young pupils 
have to go, and difficulty in getting teachers suited for the work.” 

For New York City, Eugene A. Nifenecker, Director of Refer- 
ence, Research, and Statistics, reports that ‘“‘pupils seem to be 
ready for high-school work after a junior high school training. The 
junior high school affords an opportunity for rapid advancement of 
bright pupils and for proper placement of overage pupils, provides 
work suited to the interests of adolescents, and encourages social 
activities. The 6-3-3 plan has proved satisfactory in our city 
and is being gradually extended.” 

In Philadelphia, Associate Superintendent George Wheeler men- 
tions as advantages that ‘‘the work can be more closely fitted to 
pupils, and the number of misfits is reduced. It shifts to a less 
dangerous period the change of schools which under the old arrange- 
ment occurred just when the compulsory law lessened its hold.”’ 

Richmond gives as advantages “electives, promotion by subject, 
and better teaching’’; as a disadvantage, that it “increases costs.” 
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For Rochester, Assistant Superintendent J. P. O’Hern says that 
“we regard the junior high school as a permanent part of our school 
organization. The three most distinctive values that we attach 
to the junior high school are the differentiated courses which meet 
the needs and capacities of pupils, the democracy of the school”’ 
in that it brings pupils of all courses ‘‘ together in one student body, 
and the Americanization value.” As to cost, “there is no question 
but that the junior high school plan costs more than instruction in 
the seventh and eighth grades of a grammar school,” but “our 
people in Rochester believe that the cost is a secondary con- 
sideration.” 

Salt Lake City is “strongly in favor of it,” the report asserting 
that there can be no question about the value of junior high school 
work. It affords a closer articulation with the work of the senior 
high school than was possible under the old system. Features of 
the junior high school not present in the grades it replaces are (a) 
departmental plan of work, (b) promotion by subjects, (c) differ- 
entiation of courses, (d) better adaptation to individual needs and 
capacities, (e) a shortening of the high-school course, (f) a better 
social atmosphere, and (g) a period for gradual adjustment to the 
system and methods of the senior high school.” 

Assistant Superintendent L. W. Rader of St. Louis reports as 
advantages that the junior high school “offers large numbers from 
which to group, differentiation, exploring, educational guidance,” 
and offers as a disadvantage that ‘“‘integral education should con- 
tinue longer.” 

Youngstown feels that the junior high school “provides better 
for individual differences, offers opportunity to pupils to find them- 
selves at a time when they can best afford to experiment,” and as 
to disadvantages is ‘‘not conscious of them.” 

It is to be noted that nearly all of the disadvantages mentioned 
center about (1) the lack of teachers properly imbued with the junior 
high school point of view and (2) the added cost. As to the lack 
of trained teachers, the remedy is obvious. While buildings are 
being erected for the junior high school, teachers for it should be 
carefully selected and given special courses acquainting them with 
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the junior high school philosophy and methods, and such training 
should continue after the junior high school is launched. 

The added cost is wholly due to added service and is not inherent 
in the junior high school idea. In other words, if communities were 
content to have classes as large and teachers, buildings, and equip- 
ment of the same kind now tolerated in seventh and eighth grades, 
the cost would not increase. But in view of the far greater oppor- 
tunity for service to young people of adolescent age, American 
cities are clearly deciding, as has Rochester, that the cost is a 
‘secondary consideration.” 

Summarizing the status of the junior high school in cities of 
more than 100,000 in population, it may be said that both the atti- 
tude and the action of the schoolmen in these cities are distinctly 
in its favor. Of the sixty-eight cities, sixty replied to the question- 
naire. Of the sixty, twenty-six have junior high schools in opera- 
tion, and twenty have them in various stages of preparation. 
Only fourteen cities merely say, without comment, that they do 
not have junior high schools. From this evidence it appears, as 
one of the superintendents remarks, that the junior high school 


is undoubtedly “‘the coming plan of organization” for schooling 
pupils during the period of early adolescence. 


THE CORRELATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES WITH THE DEPARTMENT 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


FRANCIS L. BACON 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Formerly, Meriden High School, Meriden, Connecticut 


In 1916 the Meriden High School began an experiment in correla- 
tion between the department of business education and the various 
extra-curricular activities. As in most schools, the students had 
been allowed to manage their own activities under entirely separate 
organizations with a very loose and totally inadequate accounting 
either to the members of the respective organizations or to the 
school authorities. The student managers and leaders were left 
too much to their own devices, often with rather unsatisfactory 
results. Certainly the best kind of business training was not 
secured by the few who actually participated in the work offered 
under such conditions. It is doubtful if the experience gained was 
of much value beyond the possible development of initiative and a 
sense of responsibility. 

Perhaps the most grievous fault of such a loose administration 
of school activities lies in the lack of equalized opportunity for train- 
ing in democracy. A very few students profited at the most and 
these in something of a high-handed and autocratic manner. Small 
cliques dominated each organization to a considerable extent, and, 
unless there happened to be a zealous faculty supervisor, the 
management was usually open to suspicion and often to severe 
criticism. 

It was apparent that the student leaders needed wise guidance 
in the management of their business relations and that a much 
larger number of students should receive the benefits oi the oppor- 
tunities for business training that such leadership affords. It is 
now very generally recognized among educators that the extra- 
curricular activities offer extensive and justifiable means for educa- 
tive effort with the most promising results. The Meriden High 
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School faculty endorsed this viewpoint and set about organizing 
a plan that would attempt to make the most of such opportunities. 

Here was the business department which could be made more 
effective by the use of material of a more practical and interesting 
nature. Here, too, were a number of school activities involving 
business relations and offering a multitude of real business problems. 
The question was raised: Why not have the business department 
develop the principles and appreciation of business relations in the 
management and conduct of the extra-curricular activities? The 
most difficult problem was to get the idea into a workable plan 
satisfactory and appealing to the various organizations and feasible 
to the business department. 

Fortunately, the business department had a nucleus for the 
development of its part in the program of correlation. A small 
supply room had been under the direction of the department for 
some time, but only a small line of supplies for the use of the busi- 
ness students was handled. Some of the business students helped 
the director in the distribution of the supplies and in the stock- 
keeping. It was proposed that this supply room be developed into 
a school store under the supervision of the business department. 
Larger quarters were secured and equipped with counters, shelves, 
bookkeeping desk, manager’s desk, typewriting desk, cash register, 
adding machine, and a number of other items of equipment neces- 
sary for the conduct of the business of an actual mercantile estab- 
lishment in the most approved fashion. 

The stock of supplies was increased to cover the needs of the 
entire school. This meant a considerable extension as the school 
is a comprehensive one offering a number of different curricula. 
Texts were furnished by the city; all remaining supplies were placed 
on sale in the school store. Several miscellaneous features were 
added, athletic goods being the most important. Other articles 
have been added from time to time as the interests and wants of 
the students warranted. The prices of all goods have been kept 
as near the actual cost as possible, and this policy has resulted in 
the saving of large sums to the students. 

The general management of the school store was placed in the 
hands of the head of the business department, but the actual work 
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of the establishment was made a part of the training of the students 
of the business curriculum and of such other students as were from 
time to time worked into the plan. 

A scheme was worked out whereby each member of the fourth- 
year class of the business curriculum should become at some time 
the manager of the store, having previously passed through the 
positions of stock clerk, sales clerk, cashier, and bookkeeper. With 
the rapid development of the volume of business, it became neces- 
sary to augment the force of clerks and assistants by extending 
the store experience to the members of the third-year class. The 
most important positions were reserved for the fourth-year class. 
From time to time it was found advisable to vary the length of the 
period which a student should serve at a given position. Some 
students required longer periods than others; and, in some cases, it 
seemed best to have certain students pass through the minor posi- 
tions more than once before accepting the more responsible places. 

The advantages of the real business relations of the store in the 
application of the principles laid down in the text are obvious. 
Here were concrete problems of bookkeeping, filing, stenography, 
management, salesmanship, and stock-keeping which increased 
interest and developed effectiveness on the part of the students in 
the department. From such applications came a spirit and influ- 
ence that were reflected in the whole life of the school. 

Once the store was thoroughly organized and successfully run- 
ning, there came the opportunity for further correlation in other 
directions. The business department had really just begun to 
serve the school as well as itself, and soon the school realized the 
advantages of wise management and correct business relations in 
all of its activities. Applying business organization and methods 
to all of the school activities presented a difficult problem, consider- 
ably greater than the organization of the store which had been 
entirely within the business department. It became apparent that 
there must first be a central organization with which all of the 
clubs and various activities could be affiliated. A student council 
previously organized afforded a means of solution, and from it 
finally emerged a plan for a single all-inclusive general association 
of which all activities would become units or affiliated parts. 
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A board of control, composed of the faculty supervisors and 
student representatives, was vested with governing authority, 
subject to the approval of the principal; a student council was the 
particular representative body of the students. These two organ- 
izations became the definite agencies for carrying out the plans for 
centralization that would permit the correlation with the business 
department which was desired. 

The first step was to centralize all of the financial activities of 
the school. A general treasurer was appointed from the faculty 
of the business department. A central treasury was formed into 
which all of the financial receipts of every organization in the school 
were to be placed. The general treasurer became responsible for 
all money deposited in the central treasury. An official auditor was 
also appointed from the faculty. Under the direction of the latter 
work student auditors who, because of the responsibility of dealing 
with real accounts, gain valuable experience and a realization of the 
importance of such work. 

The central treasury soon precipitated the organization of a 
school bank where all of the accounts of the different organizations 
could be kept and where treasurers and managers could make 
deposits, draw cash, and present bills. Students who wished to 
draw cash or secure checks for bills to be paid on the accounts of 
the various organizations presented slips carrying the name of the 
organization, a designation of their official capacity, the reason for 
the disbursement, and the official authorization of the faculty 
supervisor. 

In the gradual extension of the plan of correlation opportunity 
was given the classes in economics to make a special study of the 
organization and administration of banks and to learn the details 
of the banking business. Then came the possibility to elect from 
the economics classes a board of directors for the school bank and 
for the savings bank. These boards can meet upon call and discuss 
ways and means of increasing the facilities, influence, and efficiency 
of the school banks and the methods of transacting school business. 
The students are enabled in this way to realize the actual problems 
of money and banking, and a keen interest is created in the accumu- 
lation of information and the application of practical knowledge. 
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Obviously, such applications and treatment help to vitalize the 
work of the classroom. 

The students of the business curriculum also became the clerks, 
bookkeepers, and cashiers of the bank and were given the experi- 
ence of responsibility and training in the handling of large sums of 
real money. It was found that the experience gained in the store 
was of considerable advantage to the students and could be used 
as a basis for promotion to the work in the bank. 

In co-operation with the Educational Thrift Service and a 
local savings bank, the department now conducts a school branch 
for savings. The savings bank is a separate organization from the 
school bank with a different office force and a special window in 
the Activity Office where deposits are received and all business 
relative to the savings bank is transacted. Ninety per cent of the 
students carry savings deposits, and from 50 to 70 per cent make 
deposits every week. A student officer known as the bank com- 
missioner has general charge of the system. The bank has a repre- 
sentative in every room who acts as a depositing agent for the 
members of the room and who, with an assistant, endeavors to 
secure more depositors and greater sums. Classes in salesmanship 
also help in selling thrift to the pupils. 

A special ticket department has also been worked into the plan 
of correlation. The ticket manager has a desk in the Activity 
Office, and here the different student officers place their orders for 
tickets, conduct the distribution and sale, and receive the returns. 
In this connection students from the department are made available 
as cashiers to take charge of door and gate receipts. Student 
managers deal directly with the ticket department and the bank. 

With the extension and success of the experiment it soon became 
apparent that a large central office was necessary to the successful 
administration and supervision of so much business. A large 
room was equipped with a number of flat-top office desks and with 
a cage fitted with a number of windows which provided for the 
efficient working of the two banks, cafeteria, ticket office, publica- 
tions office, and for the current activities that have large business 
demands at certain times. Managers, chairmen, and all student 
officers who hold positions involving business transactions are 
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assigned to desks in the Activity Office. Students who wish to 
secure tickets or subscriptions or to arrange any business matters 
with the various student officers report to the desk of the officer 
in question. The Activity Office is under the supervision of a 
faculty member of the business department who acts in the capacity 
of general office manager. There is also a student assistant office 
manager who often carries the full responsibility during business 
hours. The office maintains certain hours of business when all 
assigned desks may be occupied for business transactions. 

The public stenographer is a particularly important member of 
the Activity Office. A special small room opening into the general 
office is maintained for the public stenographer. This room is 
equipped with a typewriting desk, typewriter, filing equipment, 
office desk, and chairs for the patrons. Students preparing for 
stenographic positions take turns as public stenographer. Much 
use is made of these stenographers by the members of the faculty. 
Students may also use the public stenographers under certain condi- 
tions. One cent is charged the patron for each letter. 

Business students are also assigned to the general school office, 
department offices, athletics office, publications and store offices 
as stenographers and typists. Here they receive valuable training 
in taking dictation and in transcription. Assignments to some 
offices and work also require special tabulating, filing, and general 
office practice. Students learn to operate the multigraph, to cut 
acceptable stencils, and to perform several kinds of manifolding, 
using throughout material that is practical and vital. 

The business of the cafeteria has also been placed under the 
supervision of the business department. A member of the faculty 
acts as supervisor. All of the business of the cafeteria except the 
purchasing is done by the students of the business curriculum. 
This involves ticket sales, accounting, bookkeeping, filing, corre- 
spondence, and banking, the whole offering a varied program of 
business training and practical experience. 

In connection with the school store a book depository is main- 
tained. Students act as clerks, receiving and giving out books. 
They keep the records of new books, books on hand, books discarded, 
and books given out and returned. Teachers receive books on 
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order, and individual students may present orders for books when 
orders are properly signed by teachers. The book room offers 
extended opportunity in stock-keeping and accounting. 

When it is possible to secure the co-operation of city offices, 
students are assigned to these offices for certain hours and periods. 
Reports of the work done enter into the student’s record, and the 
time is applied to the office training requirement. Such work is of 
much value to the students. However, it is not easy to administer 
and has never met with sufficient success to warrant development 
in place of the correlation with the business activities of the school 
itself. 

The benefits that have come to the various student organiza- 
tions as a result of the plan of correlation would admit of much 
elaboration. Activities that formerly struggled along from year 
to year with debts and lack of funds have become exceedingly 
prosperous. Every organization that uses funds has an acceptable 
balance to its credit in the school bank. Some of these balances 
run into four figures, and special sinking funds with the money 
placed at interest have been created for some organizations. 

Concerts, plays, athletic contests, dues, subscriptions, and all 
other affairs involving business relations are managed according to 
business methods, and all returns are accurately accounted for; 
valuable training is thus secured by the participators in these 
activities, and real business experience is gained by the students who 
are definitely preparing for a business career. 

The app ication of business methods under the supervision of 
the business department has been extended as far as possible to 
the students of the other curricula. Many of the student leaders 
of the extra-curricular activities are not members of the business 
curriculum, but all are under the direction of the business depart- 
ment as far as the business relations of the respective organizations 
are concerned. This extension of practical information and organ- 
ized experience to a much greater number of students is not the 
least important of the advantages of the plan. 

The most obvious results are secured in the direct correlation 
of the various phases of commercial education with the actual 
business material. Bookkeeping students work on real accounts; 
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students of filing handle vital material instead of a mechanical set. 
Stenographers write letters that are to be mailed. Principles of 
economics may be applied to situations in which the students are 
really interested. Salesmanship classes receive practical experi- 
ence in sales work. Much opportunity is given for developing 
the qualities and learning the customs that are necessary in man- 
agerial, executive, and general office practice. It is not possible 
within the limits of this paper to deve op the unl mited possibilities 
of such correlation. 

The work of the business department in the development of 
the plan has grown to large proportions, but it is believed that the 
work of the department has been vitalized to a corresponding degree. 
There is every reason to believe that there will be a continual 
development and application of this kind of correlated activity. 

The successful administration and conduct of such correlation 
depend to a large extent on three main factors. First, there is the 
definite requirement of a certain number of applied office hours as 
a requisite for graduation from the business curriculum. Second, 
it is advisable to have the general business students receive assign- 
ments in rotation through all of the correlated activities in accord- 
ance with a well devised scheme. Students who are taking special- 
ized courses may be exempted from certain activities and given 
more time in others. The plan of assignment should be very 
flexible and admit of much adjustment to individual differences. 

The third, and perhaps the most important, of the three main 
factors is the centralization of all of the general business and 
financial relations of the school in the Activity Office and school 
bank. Such centralizat on is very necessary to the successful work- 
ing of the plan. This centralization of the business affairs of the 
school is possible only through a corresponding centralization of 
the government and supervision of the extra-curricular life. In 
our local plan this kind of centralization was secured through the 
board of control and student council of the student general associa- 
tion. A fine spirit of co-operation on the part of faculty and pupils 
is necessary for the development and successful operation of such 
a scheme of correlated activity. The local school has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. 


RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


AUGUST DVORAK 
University of Minnesota 


Justification for the reorganization of the traditional school 
system on the 6-3-3 plan lies in part in the fact that the junior 
high school “‘realizes a democratic school system” through the 
“recognition of individual differences.” A canvass of educational 
literature and the combined opinion of well qualified judges secured 
by Koos,’ show that the “peculiar” function of recognizing indi- 
vidual d fferences ranks as the most important of the justifications 
for organizing the junior high school. His study shows that 130 
judges place this function as first in importance among the peculiar 
functions. In an attempt to ascertain to what extent the means 
of achieving so important a function of the junior high school is 
being provided, the writer has conducted a questionnaire study 
which resulted in an analysis of the practices of eighty-six junior 
high schools in various parts of the United States. 


SIZE OF SECTIONS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Data relative to size of classes or sections in junior high schools 
which were secured are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


GRADE 


Ix 


Mean number of pupils per section 29 29 
Median number of pupils per section 29 29 
Minimum number of pupils per section II 7 
Maximum number of pupils per section 55 76 
Standard deviation from media 12 12 
Percentage of schools with sections exceeding 25 pupils 66.6) 65 
Percentage of schools with sections exceeding 30 pupils 50 45 
Percentage of schools with sections exceeding 35 pupils 32 24 


t Leonard V. Koos, ‘The Peculiar Functions of the Junior High School: Their 
Relative Importance,” School Review, XXVIII (November, 1920), 673-81. 
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The question naturally arises whether individual differences can 
be properly recognized in classroom sections exceeding thirty-five 
pupils. As yet the maximum number of pupils for an efficient 
classroom section has not been scientifically determined. The 
North Central Association of Col eges and Secondary Schools at 
its twenty-sixth annual meeting (March, 1921) recommended 
twenty-five pupils for a maximum’ for secondary schools of the 
traditional four-year type. The Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University has recommended that a research problem 
be conducted to ascertain ‘‘what size of c ass can be taught most 
efficiently in the junior high school.’? The standard number, 
twenty-five, is also cited by Briggs, who gives data from 165 junior 
high schools of which many have classes with more than forty-four 
pupils per section. The data secured by the writer correspond 
approximately with those given by Briggs. When, however, 60 
to 70 per cent of the junior high schools in this study exceed the 
standard set by the North Central Association and, furthermore, 
when 1,500 standard traditional high schools may be said to be 
maintaining this standard, the question may well be raised as to 


whether adequate opportunities are being provided for the recogni- 
tion of individual differences. 


OBJECTIVE METHODS EMPLOYED IN ASCERTAINING INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


In the eighty-six schools on which this study is based the number 
of sections per grade ranges from one to eighteen. The distribu- 
tion of schools according to the number of sections, A and B, in 
each grade is given in Table II. 

Obviously, with the exception of those grades which are made 
up of one section, there exists opportunity to divide grades into 
sections according to the individual differences of pupils, thus 


* Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Part I, p. 22. 


2B. R. Buckingham, “Class Size in Junior High School,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, I (January 4, 1922), 5. 


3Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, p. 243. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. 
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securing working sect ons which are more homogeneous than sec- 
tions selected at random. The important point here is whether 
the pupils who compose these different sections have been grouped 
by scientific methods. It was found, however, from the replies to 
the inquiry, “On what basis are grades divided into different 
sections ?” that less than one-half of the schools use scientific 
methods. 

In order that the replies to this question might be as specific 
as possible, the schools were asked which of the following criteria 
are used in dividing grades into sections: (1) mental tests, (2) 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SECTIONS 


teachers’ judgments, (3) standardized achievement tests in subject- 
matter, (4) random selection, (5) sex, (6) school marks earned in 
previous grade, (7) school marks earned in present grade, (8) 
chronological age. Analysis of the replies shows that 20 of the 86 
schools base their classification on one of the above criteria, 24 
schools on two of the criteria, 22 on three, 11 on four, and 9 on five 
or more of the criteria. While the combinations which might be 
made of the criteria are many, there seems to be a tendency toward 
types of grouping, as is apparent in Table III. 

Further analysis of the data shows that 41 schools use no mental 
tests and 45 schools use mental tests; 59 schools use no educational 
tests and 27 schools use educational tests; 33 schools use no tests 


GRADE 
VI vit Ix x 
I 8 6 6 2 
I 13 15 10 
10 9 7 2 
3 3 I 
SS I 5 6 3 
3 77 | 78 58 4 
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and 53 schools use tests; 32 schools rely on one test; 21 schools use 
more than one test; 21 schools use but one mental test; 24 schools 


TABLE III 


Teachers’ | Subject | Random Previous | Present 
Judgments Selection 


Total*..86.. 


* The totals indicate the number of times each occurred in the replies. 


use more than one mental test; 4 schools use but one educational 
test; 23 schools use more than one educational test; 1 school relies 
on mental tests alone; 2 schools rely on mental and educational 


Number of Mental | Actual 
Schools Tests Age 
x 
2.. x x x x 
x x x x x 
2.. x x = x x x 
2.. x x x x x 
| 45 58 27 15 II 39 23 9 
\ 
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tests alone; 21 schools use both mental and educational tests; 
9 schools use mental tests and one other criterion; and 4 schools 
use educational tests and one other criterion. 

It is evident that eleven schools rely on random selection alone, 
while five schools rely on teachers’ judgments alone as a basis for 
classification of pupils into sections. Teachers’ judgments is 
listed fifty-eight times. In contrast with these are the criteria of 
mental and educational tests, which are used together or with other 
criteria by twenty-one of the eighty-six schools. Mental tests is 
listed forty-five times. At this time when scientific methods in 
education should be considered the rule rather than the exception, 
these data show that there is considerable opportunity in the junior 
high school for progress in scientific methods. These figures, how- 
ever, constitute marked improvement over the facts secured by 
W. H. Hughes,’ who, in a study of 221 high schools in the United 
States, found that only 8.9 per cent of these schools use psycho- 
logical tests while only 37.9 per cent make an effort to classify 
pupils according to ability. 


IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO RESULTS OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


In answer to the inquiry, ‘‘What value in terms of per cent 
do the results of standard achievement tests have in making pro- 
motions ?”’ only fourteen schools seemed to have the information 
sufficiently in hand to give a report. Of those reporting, two 
replied 25 per cent; one, 10 to 30 per cent; one, 50 per cent; one, 
o to 100 per cent; two, “about one-third”; six frankly answered 
“indefinite”; while one candidly put down “o.” Whether any 
of the remaining thirteen schools reporting the use of achievement 
tests use them to any extent in determining promotion can only 
be surmised. It is not unlikely that some of these schools take 
them into consideration without assigning any definite value to 
them. 

ADAPTATION OF WORK TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


In answer to the question “In what manner if any is the 
subject-matter adapted to the different ability groups ?” fifty-seven 


* W. H. Hughes, “Provisions for Individual Differences in High School Organiza- 
tion and Administration,” Journal of Educational Research, V (January, 1922), 62-72. 
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schools reported as indicated in Table IV. A detailed analysis of 
these data shows that B is never listed alone; A is listed alone six 
times, and C is listed alone once. Combinations of A and C, whole 
or in part, are listed twenty-six times. Combinations of A, B, and 
C, whole or in part, are listed thirteen times. Combinations of 
B with A are listed four times, and combinations of B and C, whole 
or in part, are listed seven times. C, whole or in part, is listed in 
all forty-seven times. From these statements it appears that 
junior high schools, while not making consistently scientific effort 
to classify pupils according to individual differences, make 
provision for individual differences. In fifty-seven replies, 
extra work—supposedly for superior pupils—is listed thirty-nine 
times. ‘‘Number of subjects taken up” and ‘‘number of pages 


TABLE IV 


. Quality of work 

. Different rate of promotion 

. Amount of work done: 
1. Number of pages covered 
2. Number of subjects taken up 
3. Extra work in superior sections 


covered” are listed twenty-six and twenty-seven times re- 
spectively. Finally , ‘quality of work’’—supposedly for superior 
children—is listed forty-nine out of fifty-seven times. Granting, 
however, that all of this is true, the question arises whether the 
quality of work done is the result of systematic effort to secure 
better work from superior pupils or whether it is the natural result 
of their superiority; whether the number of subjects taken up is 
the result of the systematic crowding of superior pupils or whether 
it is the natural result of their ability to do regular work in less 
time. 

In the main, this study has confirmed the statements often 
made by leaders of the junior high school movement who admit 
that some junior high schools have failed but who deny that all 
of these schools embody the scientific principles which characterize 
the better junior high schools. This may be seen from the follow- 
ing summary of findings: 


Number of 
Schools 
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1. Classes in the junior high schools studied tend to be large. 
There seems to be a tendency to crowd junior high school classes. 
Sixty-five to 70 per cent of the junior high schools studied exceed 
the standard of twenty-five pupils per section set by the North 
Central Association for four-year high schools; 45 to 50 per cent 
exceed thirty pupils per section; 24 to 32 per cent exceed thirty- 
five pupils per section. Proper recognition of individual differ- 
ences seems impossible in such large sections. 

2. Junior high schools are more progressive in the use of scientific 
methods for measuring individual differences than are traditional 
8-4 schools; nevertheless there is much room for improvement 
since 12.5 per cent of the junior high schools studied are depending 
on random selection alone and 20 per cent are depending on random 
selection or teachers’ judgments alone for the classification of 
pupils according to individual differences. One-third of the schools 
studied use standardized educational tests, and one-half use 
standardized mental tests. However, inquiry discloses that 
months afterward some of the tests were either unscored or untab- 
ulated. One may well question whether many junior high schools 
are going about the task of fulfilling the peculiar functions of 
recognizing individual differences in anything like the scientific 
way in which it should be and can be done in the present stage of 
development of tests. 

3. Little value seems to be assigned to the results of standardized 
tests in making promotions. Only fourteen schools out of eighty- 
six reported on this point, and for those the answers were vague 
and meager. 

4. Answers to the question on adaptation of subject-matter to 
different ability groups seem gratifying, but the question arises 
whether or not these adaptations are due to natural ability of supe- 
rior pupils rather than to design on the part of the administration to 
secure work commensurate with ability. 

Generally speaking, considerable progress is apparent, but much 
must still be done to provide adequately for the recognition of 
individual differences in junior high schools. 


A 
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BUILDING FOR THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


SYLVESTER B. BUTLER 
Terryville High School, Terryville, Connecticut 


Two years ago our high school opened with a new principal and 
an entirely new faculty in charge. Such breaks are all too common 
in small schools. They are unfortunate for the students, and they 
make trying situations for the principal and the teachers. For 
the students, they usually mean changes in scholastic policy, changes 
in school regulations, and changes in the ways in which many things 
are done, and it is hard to become accustomed to these changes; 
indeed, it is positively harmful for students to have so many twists 
and turns in their educational paths. For the faculty, the changes 
mean the encountering of ill-concealed hostility from students to 
policies which seem stricter than those formerly in force or at least 
unnecessarily new and strange. Even where there is no hostility 
the new faculty often has to listen to innumerable references by the 
students and even by the parents to the way “they did it last year.” 

The new policies, in large measure, are not conscious reversals 
of the policies of the former régime, carried out in the house-cleaning 
spirit in which representatives of different political parties succeed 
each other in public office. They only represent the conscientious 
effort of the new authorities to carry on according to their knowledge 
and convictions as to school management in general] and the avail- 
able information about the particular school. Especially is this 
true in reference to the minor details in the conduct of school activi- 
ties which the new staff would as soon have one way as another 
but which the newcomers are not likely to carry out in exactly the 
old way, unless the old staff has transmitted to the new a clear 
record of the school as it left it. This, then, is the need suggested: 
that those who administer a school should transmit to their suc- 
cessors, not merely the school building, its physical equipment, and 
its students, but also the institutions and the methods of the school, 
as organized and carried on to date, through some more permanent 
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medium than an interview or two between outgoing and incoming 
principals. 

Aside from this obligation to their successors and the future of 
the school, school teachers and school administrators need to define 
their work to themselves for the present welfare of the school. 
They need to know what they are doing and why they are doing 
it; or rather, they need first to know for what purposes they should 
strive and then to perform their work so as to accomplish these 
purposes. Else, unless they are geniuses at doing the right thing 
always at the right time, their work cannot be well rounded; some 
things will be given too scant attention and others too much, and 
many matters will be forgotten until it is too late, or until almost 
too late, when they will receive feverish, ineffective, eleventh-hour 
handling. 

Impelled by these convictions, we, the faculty and principal of 
the Terryville High School, after surviving the throes of readjust- 
ment which our presence and acts caused for a year, set before our- 
selves last autumn as the main projects of the year’s work the 
construction of definite manuals, or outlines as we refer to them, in 
each main branch of study, namely, English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, foreign language (one for Latin and one for French), 
and business education. ‘These were to be worked out by the indi- 
vidual teachers in the different branches, in co-operation with the 
principal, and were to be reported on at the various monthly 
teachers’ meetings throughout the year. At the first meeting, by 
way of preparation for the year’s work, we discussed the report of 
the Commission of the National Education Association on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles in 
Secondary Education, with special reference to the means by which 
the school could meet all of the seven main objectives of education 
defined in that report, and also with reference to the contribution 
which each subject could make to one or more of the objectives. 
With the conclusions of this discussion in mind, we constructed 
the outlines from month to month as the year progressed. In 
each, we defined first the aims for which we should strive in the 
particular branch of study. Second, we built up the material, that 
is, the types of work which we should employ in order to reach the 
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aims as stated. Third, we formulated reasonably standardized 
methods and procedure. All was done, of course, after careful 
thought and study and in the light of experience. To each manual 
we appended a list of reference books on the particular branch of 
study in the school library. 

It was the principal’s especial task to construct an outline of 
the administration of the school and of its work in educational 
guidance. The former is divided into sixteen main sections, cover- 
ing the matters indicated, as follows: 


1. The principal and the school: his relation to the superintendent and 
the town school committee and his main administrative policies. 

2. The teacher and the school: her relation to the school in general (includ- 
ing faculty activities), to the administration of the school, to her courses, and 
to her students (including here the most complete statement of the school’s 
disciplinary policy); her extra-curricular appointments and assignments to 
routine duties; and observations as to the proper care of rooms and material. 

3. The student and the school: an outline of the regulations and informa- 
tion about school life and work of concern to the students and a statement under 
the heading, “‘the student as a part of the school,” of the point of view of those 
at present in authority as to the student’s place in the school and the spirit 
desired in the students. 

4. The public and the school: the means to be utilized for keeping the 
public in touch with the purposes and work of the school. 

5. Scholastic work: length and number of periods in the day, limitations 
on the assignment of subjects and periods to teachers, the program of studies, 
with regulations governing choices of courses and basic ideas in the framing of 
the program as it is, main scholastic policies (as to the planning of work and 
procedure in the classroom), and plans for future contingencies. 

6. Physical education: its aims, types of activities and instruction included, 
method and procedure, equipment, and reference material. 

7. The daily schedule. 

8. Supervision of instruction: time allotment, arrangement to coincide 
with individual conferences with teachers, plans for supervision, methods, and 
the spirit of supervision. 

g. Educational guidance: a short paragraph referring to the larger special 
outline on this phase of work. The title is here used to include both vocational 
and moral guidance; the essence of the scheme, as carried out in this school, 
is that guidance is a continuous process throughout the high-school course of 
the individual student. Talks to the student body, personal conferences with 
each student each year, and individual study and writing in connection with 
certain courses each year are all interwoven in a specifically outlined way to 
carry out the purpose of the work. The special Educational Guidance Outline, 
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after defining the purposes and general scope of the work, describes its various 
aspects in detail and includes, in addition, a “Summary Chart of Vocations,” 
appropriately grouped, with references on each vocation; suggestions for voca- 
tional decisions and vocational study for students; suggestions for teachers; 
definitions of terms used; and reference material. 

10. Extra-curricular activities and institutions, with complete details as 
to their conduct and supervision. 

11. Library: management, arrangement of books, cataloguing system, 
regulations for its use, how new books may be purchased. 

12. Office files: where and how various records and files are maintained. 

13. Mechanics of administration: a calendar of routine paper work and 
other duties for the end of the year, the beginning of the year, periodically 
throughout the year, on occasion, and as convenient; blank forms; examina- 
tions and grading; absences, tardiness, and dismissals; correspondence; work 
of the student office assistants; textbooks, supplies, and apparatus; the school 
plant and supervision of it. 

14. The school calendar for the usual year. 

15. State standards of approval. 

16. Principal’s personal schedule for a typical week. 


A special guide for teachers has also been prepared, incorporat- 
ing Section 2 of the Administration Outline, supplemented by a 
calendar of routine reports and duties and by a section on school 


information. A set of definitely formulated student regulations 
are also in force and are matters of definite record. The outlines 
are kept in a special file together with the following ‘“‘special 
records”: a list of textbooks used with the price of each, a list of 
supplies and apparatus on hand, a list of pamphlets in the pamphlet 
file, a list of the catalogues of educational institutions kept on file, 
a list of illustrative material in the school, and fire-drill regulations. 

Will the outlines work after they are prepared? This question 
might well be asked. They are plainly of no use unless they do 
function. For the teacher, the secret of making them effective 
lies in using them in making up her plans and schedule each week; 
that is, before she plans her week, she should go over the outline 
for her branch of study to see the particular matters defined therein 
which need attention during that time. The principal has a key 
to all of his activities in Section 16 of the Administration Outline, 
which defines his usual weekly schedule, marking different phases 
of administration for attention at different times of the day or week; 
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this enables him to make a well-balanced detailed schedule at the 
end of each week for the succeeding week. The constant rereading 
of their several outlines cannot but familiarize teachers and princi- 
pal more and more closely with their work; and it is not so long 
and tedious a task as it may seem, for the outlines are arranged 
topically, with headings and subheadings, and the key-phrases are 
underlined, all to facilitate perusal. 

We cannot permit ourselves to get the idea that in framing these 
outlines we have made a groove into which we may settle com- 
fortably during the rest of our incumbency. The outlines are not 
final in any sense. They are essentially dynamic in character, for 
it is distinctly proposed that teachers and principal make notes as 
to suggested additions or revisions which occur to them throughout 
the year as experience seems to prove such revisions desirable; 
at the end of the year a thoughtful general revision of each outline 
should be made after a thorough discussion between the principal 
and the teachers concerned. Furthermore, each outline is supple- 
mented by a list of specific suggestions for further development 
through thought, study, investigation, and experiment. 

We feel that the advantages of preparing and maintaining such 
outlines and special records as have been described to be chiefly 
these: 

1. Teachers and principal will be more sure to make their work 
function in every way because they have clearly defined what they 
ought to accomplish. 

2. Definite, detailed information concerning all of the institu- 
tions, methods, and work of the school is transmitted to succeeding 
teachers and principals who (a) may thus become much more quickly 
acquainted with the school and its work than they ordinarily would, 
(b) may save much time which would otherwise be spent in seeking 
information about the details of the particular school’s activities 
or in planning such details anew for lack of adequate or trustworthy 
advice, and (c) may avoid much of the unpleasantness of readjust- 
ment. 

3. The information regarding school institutions and methods 
which is transmitted to the new staff makes for fewer breaks in 
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school routine to which students need to accustom themselves and 
therefore for a greater degree of contentment in the student body. 

4. The fruits of the mental energy of a good principal or a good 
teacher are conserved not only for his own use, wherever he may 
go, but for all of the schools which he leaves behind him. Thus 
these outlines are truly conservation projects. 

5. A reasonable continuity in school work, by which the pro- 
jects for each year may be built on the accomplishments of earlier 
years, regardless of changes in administration or faculty, may be 
expected, to the immeasurable benefit of the students, who can be 
led to understand the meaning of their scholastic education when 
it follows a unified, progressive plan. 

Will one school administration follow the outlines prepared by 
another? As has been suggested, few if any principals go into office 
with the desire to overturn all of the devices of their predecessors. 
Few indeed would not be thankful at least for the detailed and 
specific information about school life which would acquaint them 
at once with the character of the school placed in their hands. 
Reasonable men would surely take careful note of the educational 
structure erected by those who carried on before them; if they felt 
it to be fundamentally sound, they would usually give it a fair test, 
adding to or repairing definite parts of it as the need became 
apparent and carrying out any extensive remodeling in a gradual 
way. That is the most which those who laid the foundations and 
built the structure as it stood at first could ask; if they expected 
to improve it themselves, they ought naturally to expect that others 
can do so. The all important consideration is that whatever is 
done be planned in the light of what has been done. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS TO 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
HIGH SCHOOL’ 


I. N. MADSEN 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 


Educational guidance has become one of the pressing problems 
in high-school administration. This is natural in the light of the 
great changes in the purpose and scope of the high school. The 
secondary schools a few decades ago received pupils almost entirely 
from a few select classes. The aim was chiefly college preparatory 
and cultural. The course of study was uniform, prescribed, and 
gave little opportunity for electives. The modern high school, 
on the other hand, draws its students from every class and attempts 
to give training for all vocations. Table I shows the number and 

TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


SEMI- 
UNSKILLED SKILLED Bustness | Proressions} 


_| Per- 
cent- 
age 


28.0 |1,420 
31.0 14.8 | 853 
23.0 20.0] 659 
20.8 27.0 | 500 


26.5 |1,527 16.4 [3432 


percentage of students from each of five occupational groups 
including every conceivable occupation. This table is based on 
the enrolment in the Central High School and the High School of 
Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska, during the school year 1919-20 and 
may be taken as representing the typical situation. Every year 
sees a substantial increase in the number of students enrolled. 


t Paper presented to the Psychology Section of the Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Spokane, Washington, April 5-7, 1922. 
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Per- Per- Per- Per- | Per- 
— cent- cent- cent- cent- cent- 
age age age age | age 
Freshman.....} 124 8.6 132 9.2 302 100 
Sophomore... . 40° 4:7 45 §.2 265 10¢c 
23 3.5 39 6.0 152 100 
ees 8 1.6 21 4-4 104 100 
Total.....| 105 5.7 237 6.9 913 100 
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Table II shows the increase in enrolment by five-year periods and 
the percentage that the high-school enrolment is of the total popula- 
tion as shown by the report of the Commissioner of Education. It 
is clear that if this rate of increase continues, the proportion of 
students from each of the five occupational groups will undergo 
radical changes. A classification of 36,500 soldiers in one of the 
training camps showed that 20 per cent came from the unskilled 
and semi-skilled group; 61 per cent from the skilled group; 14 
per cent from the clerical and business group; and about 4 per 
cent from the professions. This probably represents the typical 
situation in civilian life in most communities. When we reach the 
ideal of educational leaders, that high-school graduation should 


TABLE II 


INCREASE IN HicH-ScHOOL ENROLMENT BY 
FivE-YEAR PERIODS 


Per Cent Enrol- 
Enrolment ment Is 
of Population 


367 ,003 0.59 
539,112 
719,241 0.95 
780,000 1.03 
I, 100,000 I.10 
1,400,000 1.50 
2,000, 000* 1.80 


* Estimated. 


be the minimum of educational attainment of public-school chil- 
dren, we shall have a far different occupational distribution than 
that indicated in Table I. If the high school is to function, it is 
necessary not only that the entering students be given guidance 
in accordance with their capacities and talents but that a proper 
balance be preserved between training and vocational opportunities. 
Proctor obtained from 930 high-school students a statement of 
their vocational ambitions. In Figure 1 these are compared with 
vocational opportunities as indicated by the occupations of the 
fathers of 3,432 Omaha high-school students. It is clear from this 
figure that when only 16 per cent of the fathers are in the profes- 
sions it will not be possible for 61 per cent of the children to 
enter them. There is not a proper balance, in other words, between 
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the vocational ambitions of high-school students and vocational 
opportunities. With increased enrolment the problem will become 
more accentuated. The need for scientific procedure will become 
greater. It is the purpose of this paper to show how intelligence 
tests may be made to contribute to such a procedure. 

It has been shown that as high-school enrolment increases, there 
is a marked change in the proportions coming from the different 
occupational groups. In the army it was found that there were 


Unskilled and Skilled Business 
Semi-skilled Labor fessions 
Labor 


WA. Choice of high-school students 
Bf Opportunities in. each occupation (based on high school) 


Fic. 1.—Comparison of vocational opportunities with vocational ambitions 


important differences in the intelligence of these groups. If these 
differences exist among students belonging to the various occupa- 
tional groups, any change in the proportionate distribution in high 
school would be significant. ‘Table III shows that these differences 
do exist. This table is based on the Army Alpha Intelligence 
Test which was given to the Omaha high-school students during 
1919-20 by the writer. Table III shows the median point score 
for each group in each class. In Table IV these scores are re- 
duced to I. Q.’s by dividing the point scores by the age standards 
obtained by giving this test to pupils in the elementary and high 
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schools in Minnesota and reported in a bulletin published by the 
Moorhead State Teachers College.’ The I. Q.’s thus obtained are 
not to be taken as the equivalents of the Stanford-Binet I.Q. Their 
validity will depend on the validity of the age standards. How- 
ever, since they are based upon a fairly large number of cases in 
each group, they are probably not far from the true I. Q. They 


TABLE III 


Mepian Army ALPHA INTELLIGENCE SCORES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
IN OmaHA HicH SCHOOLS 


Group 
AGE 


STANDARDS 


Ill 


TABLE IV 


MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


also have the advantage of making possible comparisons on the 
same basis between the four classes. These two tables clearly 
show that there is a marked relationship between intelligence and 
occupation of parents. In each occupational group, the median 
I. Q. increases from the Freshman to the Senior year. This is, 
no doubt, due to the selection of the more competent at the end of 
each school year; that is, there is an elimination at the end of each 
year of failing students. Reference to Table I will show that elimi- 


Ward G. Reeder, Results of the Army Intelligence Tests in Minnesota Public 
Schools, p. 17. Moorhead, Minnesota: State Teachers College, 1921. 
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I Il IV Vv 
Freshman....... 78.8 83.5 93.0] 100.6] 115.7 92 15-1 
Sophomore. ..... 81.2 97-1 | 102.9] 113.2] 129.4 96 16-0 
98.7 04.3 112.8 119.5 138.1 16-10 
Senior..........| 120.0] 120.2] 125.0] 146.2 107 17-11 
Group 
Crass 
I II Il IV V 
86 101 IIo 126 

84 IOI 108 118 135 
97 93 III 119 137 
113 95 114 118 137 
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nation takes place the most rapidly from Group I, which constitutes 
8.6 per cent of the enrolment during the Freshman year and only 
1.6 per cent during the Senior year. In Group II the elimination 
is also large, the percentage being reduced from 9.2 to 4.4 between 
the Freshman and Senior years. Even in Group III there is a 
consistent decrease in the percentage from year to year. Group 
IV about holds its own; while Group V shows a gain from 11.7 
per cent in the Freshman year to 27.0 per cent in the Senior year. 
Thus, it would appear that the students in Groups I, II, and III 
who survive to the Senior year are more highly selected for their 
group than is the case for Groups IV and V. Nevertheless, the 
intelligence of the students in Groups IV and V is above that of 
the lower groups for each year. It thus seems safe to conclude 
that there are distinct levels of intelligence for the occupational 
groups in the high school as well as in the army. 

That such intelligence levels exist may be shown in another 
way. Figure 2 shows the spread of intelligence for the middle 50 
per cent of the Freshmen in each occupational group. The point 
scores have been reduced to I. Q.’s as described. While consider- 
able overlapping is shown, distinct levels of intelligence are indi- 
cated. No doubt, the differences would be greater if each group 
included all of the children of high-school age instead of the more 
select portion. We have seen that the selection has been greater 
in the lower groups than in the upper groups. Thus we may 
expect that as more and more pupils are sent on to high school 
from the elementary schools the intelligence levels of the five 
groups will differ much more than they do now. 

The question may now be raised as to whether there is any 
relation between intelligence as measured by such tests as the Army 
Alpha test and the kind of high-school work which a student may 
profitably undertake. If such a relationship is found, it is evidence 
that intelligence tests can be used in educational guidance. The 
question can be answered by making further comparisons between 
the two Omaha high schools, Central High School and the High 
School of Commerce. These two schools offer distinctly different 
types of courses. The Central High School is chiefly college pre- 
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paratory and classical, and the High School of Commerce is chiefly 
commercial and vocational. The Central High School draws 


I.Q. 
150 


140 


130 


Unskilled Semi- Skilled Business Pro- 
Lebor skilled Labor fessions 
Labor 


Fic. 2.—Occupational intelligence levels of high-school Freshmen showing spread 
of middle 50 per cent of cases. 


largely from Groups IV and V, while the High School of Commerce 
appeals more to the pupils from the other three groups. The 
differences in the occupational groups represented in these two 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EaAcH OccuPATIONAL Group By HicH SCHOOLS 


Group 


SCHOOL 
IV 


Central High School 2.6 : 18.5 47.0 
High School of Commerce. . 7.0 : 37.0 41.1 


schools are shown in Table V. The differences in intelligence 
between the students of these two schools are shown in Tables VI 
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and VII. Table VI shows how the students of the same age in a 
given class compare in scores made in the Army Alpha test. It will 
be noticed that the Central High School students age for age and 


TABLE VI 


CoMPARISON OF Pornt Scores IN Army ALPHA TEST 


Chronological Age 


17 


Sophomores: 
Central 


Juniors: 


Commerce 
Seniors: 


TABLE VII 


CoMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Chronological Age 


16 


Freshmen: 
104 


83 


127 
95 


141 
113 


156 
136 


class for class score much higher than the High School of Com- 
merce students. In both schools the younger pupils in a grade 
score higher than the older pupils, and for a given age the Soph- 
omores score higher than the Freshmen, the Juniors higher than 


13 14 15 16 Hl 18 19 20 21 22 
Freshmen: 
Age standards........] 84] 87] 92] 96] tor | 107 | 107 | 109 ].....]..... 
13 14 15 |_| 17 18 19 20 
102 
Sophomores: 
Juniors: 
Seniors: 
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the Sophomores, and the Seniors higher than the Juniors, which is 
what one should expect if intelligence is really being measured. 

In Table VII the scores in Table VI have been reduced to intelli- 
gence quotients by dividing the point scores by the age standards. 
The advantage of doing this, as has been pointed out, is that it 
results in a common basis of comparison for the four classes. The 
differences in intelligence of the pupils in the two schools are still 
more strongly shown. 

From these tables it eppears that intelligence tends to seek its 
proper level in school as elsewhere. The students in the two 


TABLE VIII 


MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF FRESHMEN BY SUBJECTS 


Boys Gris 


Failed Passed Failed Passed 
Students Students Students Students 


135 


Manual training 
Mechanical drawing 
Typewriting 
Woodworking 
Telegraphy 
Household arts 
Rapid calculation 


schools were guided as to their choice of school by their own feel- 
ings and judgment, with perhaps some advice from their eighth- 
grade teachers and from their parents. In spite of this empirical 
classification most of them found the schools which best fitted their 
capacities. But it should be possible by the use of intelligence 
tests to adopt a better method of classification and guidance. There 
are many students who do not choose the courses best suited to 
them. That there are different levels of intelligence for the differ- 
ent school subjects is shown in Table VIII. 

A more direct answer to the question as to the relationship 
between intelligence and the kind of work a student may profitably 


118 = 116 132 
105 132 99 127 
III 123 99 124 

76 109 87 96 
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undertake is given by Table IX. This table shows the median 
I. Q.’s and the school marks for each class and school. It will be 
seen that while the intelligence quotients are higher for the Central 
High School than for the High School of Commerce, the school 
marks for the High School of Commerce are fully as high as for the 
Central High School; that is, the High School of Commerce stu- 
dents do the work provided for them and suited to their type of 
intelligence as well as the Central High School students do the work 
offered by that school. 

This helps to explain the rapid growth of such schools as the 
High School of Commerce wherever they are established. They 


TABLE IX 
MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND SCHOOL MARKS 


ScHooL Marks 


Boys Girls 


Seniors: 


81.6 85.6 
3-9 


85.2 


Juniors: 
81. 


Commerce 81. 
Sophomores: 
81. 


82. 


80.5 
82.3 


provide for the needs of a type of students not provided for by the 
older type of high schools. The point to be emphasized here is 
that the relationship between intelligence and the kind of work 
which a student can profitably do is sufficient to justify the use of 
intelligence tests in educational guidance. Other factors to be 
considered in the light of facts here presented are existing vocational 
opportunities and the occupational group to which the student 
be ongs. In addition to these, any other useful information should, 
of course, be used. A pupil’s success in school, temperamental and 
emotional traits, etc., should be available. All of this information 
should be obtained and recorded before the completion of the 
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eighth grade and should be in the hands of those whose duty it is 
to give advice and guidance to entering Freshmen. To make this 
concrete, the following is suggested: 


. Name of pupil 


. Chronological age 


. Intelligence quotient 


. Mental age 


. Special talents: 


a) Music 
b) Mechanical 
c) Others 


. Will-temperament 


. Previous school success. 


6 
7 
8. Vocational ambitions 
9 


. Economic and social status 


Tests are available for securing objective measures in Items 3 
to 6 inclusive. These tests should be given and scored by compe- 
tent persons, and the interpretations should be made by one who 
has had sufficient training in the interpretation of test results to 
understand their limitations as well as their advantages. 


¥ 
i 
3 
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THE HI-Y IN MISSISSIPPI 


HARRY GRANT ATKINSON 
Formerly, High School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


One of the most significant signs of the times is the widespread 
interest in boys’ work. Civic, religious, and educational organiza- 
tions have made surveys of boy-life and adopted well-defined 
policies of procedure, calling for the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In fact, there are few communities in the 
United States today in which some agency ministering to the needs 
of boys cannot be found. Prominent among them are the Boy 
Scouts, the DeMolay, special Sunday school classes, Y.M.C.A. 
athletic groups, and, more recently, the Hi-Y. All of these are 
represented in Mississippi, but the Hi-Y probably reaches more 
boys than most of the others combined. It is with the Hi-Y that 
this article deals, and especially with the Hi-Y in Mississippi, 
since it has attained a record growth in that state. 

Out of the eighteen hundred Hi-Y clubs in the United States, 
with a total membership of more than fifty thousand boys, Mis- 
sissippi boasts 243, with an enrolment of over seven thousand. 
Illinois has 102, with a membership of over twenty-five hundred. 
Ohio follows with 94 clubs and thirty-two hundred boys enrolled; 
Michigan has 86 with an enrolment of twenty-five hundred; Iowa, 
81, with two thousand; Indiana, 37, with over fifteen hundred; and 
Wisconsin reports 84, with more than thirteen hundred members. 

The Hi-Y is a Young Men’s Christian Association on the high- 
school level. It is operated by high-school boys for high-school 
boys, under the supervision of an adult advisory board. Its 
purpose is “‘the creation, maintenance, and extension of high stand- 
ards of Christian character throughout the school and community.” 
It is primarily a religious organization, proselyting for no church 
and safeguarding the interests of all; but it is also a civic organiza- 
tion, giving its members practical training in the fundamentals of 
Christian citizenship. All other agencies doing boys’ work con- 
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centrate, more or less, on a purely religious, physical, or civic 
program. The Hi-Y combines them all. 

The success of the Hi-Y movement is due largely to its plan of 
organization and to certain principles which characterize its activ- 
ities. It is a self-governing institution. When a club is once 
established, it is “run by the boys” themselves. It is organized 
by the local Y.M.C.A. or by a representative of the state Y.M.C.A., 
at the request of a sufficient number of boys and is affiliated with 
the state Y.M.C.A. and with the School Boys’ Christian Movement 
of North America. A charter cannot be secured until such affilia- 
tion has been effected and the new organization has definitely as- 
sumed obligations to live up to the high standards set up by the 
state association. 

The membership must equal 50 per cent of the boys enrolled 
in the high school. The members elect from among their number 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, and a reporter. 
Acting under the advice of the man who directs the organization 
of the club, they choose an advisory board consisting of three prom- 
inent Christian men who are keenly interested in boys. The presi- 
dent appoints standing committees on membership, Bible study, 
and service activities. These committees do most of the con- 
structive planning for the organization and see to it that each 
member is constantly challenged by some definite piece of work, 
the performance of which will reflect credit upon the worker and 
the club. The reporter sends in weekly reports to the state office, 
where accounts of the various activities undertaken throughout 
the state are compiled, mimeographed, and mailed to each organ- 
ization. A keen spirit of rivalry is stimulated and maintained by 
these reports. 

The Hi-Y stands for six well-defined principles: 

1. Members are loyal to church and Sunday school. To say 
that a boy is a member of the Hi-Y is equivalent to saying that he 
is a regular attendant at the services of his own church. 

2. Bible study is considered fundamental to the success of the 
organization and to the development of its members. 

3. Unselfish service arouses and develops the noblest qualities 
of manhood. 
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4. Clean speech, clean habits, and clean athletics characterize 
the clean man. 

5. The proper training of young people encourages them to 
assume and discharge actual responsibilities. 

6. Young men need competent and helpful counsel concerning 
their various life problems. Each club is required to have an advi- 
sory board of at least three Christian men. 

One of the major activities of the Hi-Y is the weekly Bible 
study. This is in conformity with the original purpose of the 
Y.M.C.A., as conceived by its founder, Sir George Williams, with 
the second principle of the Hi-Y movement, and with the require- 
ment of the state association, which issues the local charter and 
in a general way supervises the activities of the organization. 
No particular Bible-study course is required, but most of the clubs 
in Mississippi use the Life Problem Discussion Manual, which 
includes practical discussions on such vital problems as cheating, 
gambling, profanity, and sex life. Each discussion is carefully 
worked out on a Scriptural basis, leading the boy to a realization of 
the fact that he can apply Christian principles and standards in his 
own individual conduct. 

The most interesting, and probably the most important, part 
of the Hi-Y program has to do with service activities. Each club 
makes it a business to be constantly on the alert for opportunities 
to be of service to the school and community, and each member 
of a live organization takes pride in the performance of the tasks 
assigned to him by the service committee. A few examples of 
service activities performed in the state of Mississippi during the 
winter of 1921-22 will serve to illustrate this phase of the Hi-Y 
work. A Hi-Y club in George County purchased an artificial limb 
for a boy who had lost one of his legs in an accident. In Copiah 
County a truck farmer was sick at the time his tomato plants had 
to be transplanted. He was unable to hire help. The local 
Hi-Y learned of his need, secured permission to be absent from 
school for one day, and set out his entire field with thousands of 
tomato plants. In Columbus, Mississippi, the Hi-Y Club, of its 
own volition, undertook the task of keeping the new high-school 
building free from vandalism. A cow belonging to a certain poor 
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widow in Lauderdale County died. She was unable to pay the 
scavenger the fee he asked to haul the dead animal away. The 
local Hi-Y buried the carcass, and the reporter sent the following 
lucid report to the state office: “‘Our club last week buried a cow 
which died for a poor family that was unable to do so.” In other 
parts of the state, Hi-Y clubs have broken up crap-shooting, 
stamped out smutty stories, purified athletics, and accomplished 
many other things of real worth to the school and community. 
Still another phase of the Hi-Y work is participation in various 
kinds of campaigns in the school, in the community, and in the 
state as a whole. One of the most popular of these is the “ Join 
the Church Campaign,” in which members of the club who are 


already allied with some church urge other boys to join the church 
of their preference or that of their parents. Great care is taken to 
allow each boy the utmost freedom of choice. The principal of the 
New Albany High School reports that all but two boys in the New 
Albany High School joined the church last winter as the result of 
the campaign carried on in that town. In January of each year a 
thrift campaign is launched in connection with National Thrift 


Week. In this enterprise the boys try to induce young people 
and adults to open savings accounts, take out life insurance, make 
wills, and adopt the budget system for expenditures. Records of 
results are kept and careful follow-up campaigns are conducted in 
many places. One week of each year is devoted to the “Father and 
Son Campaign,” the purpose of which is obviously to bring about 
mutual understanding and fellowship. One pleasant feature of 
this week is the father and son banquet to which the fathers are 
proudly bidden by their sons; and though the mothers often con- 
stitute the necessary machinery which makes the culinary wheels 
go round, they remain tactfully in the background. The “Social 
Hygiene Campaign,” also state-wide in its scope, has been so well 
worked out in Mississippi as to win the hearty approbation of 
Dr. Hardy Hayes, who has charge of the venereal work for the 
State Board of Health. ‘Keeping fit” lectures, tearing down adver- 
tisements of patent drugs, and putting up government placards 
constitute the major portion of the activities in this campaign. 
Other movements successfully conducted in Mississippi are the 
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“Stick to School Campaign” and the ‘‘Find Yourself Campaign,”’ 
in which high-school boys are given the benefit of lectures and 
personal conferences by prominent business and professional men 
as an aid in the selection of a vocation. 

Older boys’ conferences, held in various parts of the state each 
year, are attended by hundreds of high-school boys. Each club 
represented turns in an oral report of the preceding year’s work; 
the boys make a great many speeches on topics of mutual interest, 
and speakers of wide reputation deliver inspirational addresses. 
Each meeting is distinctively religious in character, and every 
number on the program is intended to make a definite contribution 
to character-building. 

This year the state Y.M.C.A. maintained four summer camps 
for the Hi-Y boys in Mississippi. The purpose of these camps was 
to develop and train leaders and officers for the local organizations. 
The program included athletics as well as instruction in the tech- 
nique of club work. The camp leaders were of wide reputation in 
the South, and the instructors included some of the best high- 
school teachers in the state. The demand for such camps became 
so great that the resources of the state association were severely 
taxed to provide ample facilities. 

High-school principals of Mississippi who have had an opportu- 
nity to observe the club activities at close range through a consider- 
able period of time speak warmly in praise of the Hi-Y. They assert 
that it fosters school spirit; that, composed as it is of the leading 
boys of the community standing four-square for high ideals of 
Christian character and actively championing every worth-while 
policy for the improvement of student life, the Hi-Y is the most 
powerful force for good existing today in the state of Mississippi; 
that it solves the high-school fraternity problem, builds Christian 
character, provides constructive training in citizenship, strengthens 
the church and Sunday school, and develops community leaders. 
The parents, religious leaders, and business men who come into 
daily contact with these seven or eight thousand Christian-citizens- 
in-the-making heartily endorse the claim. 


t The Mississippi State Teachers’ Association has several times publicly endorsed 
the Hi-Y. 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Educational sociology—From psychology the teacher expects to learn 
much about how to teach. The laws of attention, of memory, and of forgetting, 
the rate and manner of learning—these are but samples of the great body of 
generalizations about human nature which belong to the stock-in-trade of 
every teacher; the formulation has come from psychology, and the method 
is the method of the laboratory. 

But there are questions far more fundamental that are forcing themselves 
insistently on those who plan the schools of a growing and complex democracy, 
namely, What is it that shall receive attention? What subject-matter should 
be remembered? What facts, principles, and methods should be learned? 
These are the questions which Professor Snedden attempts to answer in a very 
interesting book,! and the answers he hopes to obtain from sociology. 

The treatment is divided into four parts, of which the last is considerably 
longer than the others. Part I discusses ‘‘Societies and Social Groups” and is 
clearly designed to give a sufficient background to a student who comes without 
any formal training in sociology, if taken in connection with Part IT on “Social 
Forces, Processes, and Values.’”’ The author’s chief indebtedness seems to 
be to Professor Ross in this division, though the list of ‘‘ values” is taken from 
Small’s six interests with modifications and certain additions. The section on 
‘Religious Groups” is perhaps the most difficult one on which to write and 
raises the most questions in the mind of the reviewer. The goal of this part 
of the discussion is reached when the ‘‘ Major Social Values” are set forth, but 
the list is preceded by a brief statement which will prevent the thoughtful 
student from getting an illusion of finality. Says the author: 

Sociology has as yet developed neither final classifications nor comparative evalua- 
tions of the “social values” or “goods.”’ This is unfortunate for the educational 
sociologist, since the formulation of scientific objectives for education depends heavily 
upon well-defined standards of social values. But time and effort will give us more 
knowledge—especially in view of the rapid progress now being made by sociology and 
its sub-science, social psychology. In the meantime, provisional studies can serve 
to translate or extend the experience that we all in a large measure possess [p. 250]. 


*Davi SNEDDEN, Educational Sociology. New York: Century Co., 1922. 
Pp. xii+689. $4.00. 
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It is just this fundamental and initial difficulty that constantly makes a 
sociologist pause, and, though the statement is honestly made as quoted, the 
reviewer feels that the author hopes after all to get what he has confessed is 
not quite ready for delivery. 

Part III is devoted to the “‘Sociological Foundations of Education,” while 
Part IV, some 220 pages in length, takes up specifically the ‘‘sociological 
foundations” of the different school subjects. In Part III education is thought 
of as physical, vocational, social, and cultural, and foundations in sociology 
are sought for each of these. There is a rather uncritical acceptance of a 
naive theory of instincts, and there are other evidences of the drawbacks 
of our too specialized age. The fourth part goes into gratifying detail as to 
the different school subjects, beginning with the English language studies and 
discussing languages, literature, mathematics, science, geography, civics, 
mental science, art, music, and vocational education and vocational guidance. 
Vocational education is treated with a completeness that reveals the author’s 
familiarity with the complexities and difficulties of the subject. 

It is not at all clear to the reviewer that the case has been made out or that 
it can be made out. It is still debatable whether values can ever be the sub- 
ject of scientific demonstration, and, while sociology ought to help, perhaps it 
would be disastrous to sociology in the long run if it were to promise too much 
just now. Be that as it may, Professor Snedden saves a theoretically difficult 
situation by his introduction and skilful use of the notion of ‘‘case group” 
which fills the latter part of the book and which entitles the work to be called 
sociology. In the recognition of the reality and importance of these groupings, 
and in his insistence on the taking into account of these groupings in any analysis 
or in the making of any program, the author has given point and interest and 
great value to a discussion which would otherwise have left many questionings. 
For it is in the “‘group concept” that modern sociology has found its most 
fruitful notions. 

Social psychology would rather formulate its problem as to the social causes 
of personality than to try to discover how the personality is modified in society. 
And Professor Snedden does not talk about what a ‘‘child”’ needs or even about 
what a “‘boy” needs. He rather presents the student with such a concrete 
picture as: ‘‘Given the case of one hundred boys from American working class 
homes, of good to fair ability, who can give four years, between the ages of 
fourteen, etc.” 

The concrete questions about concrete people not only make the reader 
feel that the author is in touch with life but make the book exceeding readable 
and interesting. 

The method of introducing questions at the beginning of the chapter to 
stimulate the minds of the readers is carried out in a way to insure the success 
of the effort to get and hold the attention. Perhaps the questions are more 
apt to call out opinions than to promote research, but the text takes up the same 
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problems, and there are tentative conclusions presented at the close of most 
of the discussions. 

The bibliographies are very brief, so brief that it would have been better 
to have added annotations. In brief references there are, inevitably, serious 
omissions; too long bibliographies are so confusing that perhaps short bibliog- 
raphies are better. 

The book is very interesting and will undoubtedly have a wide use. It was 
prepared for teachers, but sociologists will find it worth their while to read it. 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Adolescence and high-school problems.—No topic in the field of secondary 
education has received fuller and more frequent treatment than that of adoles- 
cence. The latest discussion of the subject comes from a school administrator* 
who has attempted to make the psychology of adolescence the real basis for 
interpreting many of the problems in the organization and administration of 
the secondary school. 

The book, as indicated by the title, is divided into two parts. In the first 
part the author has packed into 125 pages an illuminating discussion of the 
nature of youth which, although presenting in general the point of view of 
the race-recapitulation theorist, is remarkably free from the extravagant 
speculations and vagaries of most writers of that school. The second part 
of the book treats some of the outstanding administrative problems of the high 
school in the light of the fundamental thesis established in the first part, namely, 
that the only constant in secondary education is the racial character of the 
youth. 

Chapter viii, ‘The Transition from the Elementary to the Secondary 
School,” deserves special mention. It is a distinct contribution to the liter- 
ature of the junior high school and is the best summary of junior high school 
theory and practice in print. Chapter x, “The Curriculum,” on the other 
hand, is too general and is below the standard of the other chapters of the book. 
The chapters on high-school problems are clearly and vigorously written. 
They reveal unusually keen insight into administrative technique and a deep, 
human concern for the interests and welfare of the individual high-school 
student. The adult who received his education in the high school of twenty 
years ago, after reading the second part of the book, might well regret that he 
had not had the opportunity to receive his secondary education in a school ad- 
ministered after the manner described by this author. 

This book should be read by high-school teachers, administrative officers, 
and the parents of high-school girls and boys. It will stimulate anyone who 
is concerned with the human side of high-school education. 

W. C. REAVIS 

tRatpH W. PRINGLE, Adolescence and High School Problems. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. x+386. $1.60. 
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A standardized scale for drawing.—The fifth monograph! issued by the 
Department of Education of Johns Hopkins University attacks a problem 
which seems on the surface to be fairly concrete but always proves to be baffling, 
namely, the problem of rating drawings. Unlike such relatively simple school 
activities as handwriting and spelling, drawing exhibits an utterly bewildering 
infinity of variables. The result is that anyone who attempts to make a scale 
of drawings is driven step by step to narrow his problem and finally to be con- 
tent with a few doubtful examples instead of a full exhibit of all aspects of the 
type of school work with which he tries to deal. 

The authors of the present study began with the ambitious plan of dealing 
with all aspects of drawing: representation, design and composition, and color, 
but found their task so complicated that they were obliged to be content with a 
study of representation only. Furthermore, they found that they were obliged 
to limit their work to four kinds of representation and to attach the other 
drawing problems which arise in the school to these samples by what must 
be recognized as a very loose connection. They say: 

Teachers should keep in mind the fact that the house, the rabbit, the boy running, 
and the tree, are but types, and when teaching these type-forms other forms based 
upon the principles involved should be studied at the same time, e.g., when working 
upon the house, children should draw boxes, street cars, milk wagons, trucks, tables, 
or other objects involving the elementary principles of construction and perspective 
[p. sol. 

The scale which issues when all of the limitations are recognized undoubt- 
edly has some value. That value, however, is not due to the artificial mathe- 
matical refinement which is practiced in tabulating and retabulating the judg- 
ments on which the scale is based, but to the illuminating descriptions of 
figures and of grounds for classifying drawings which the authors use in setting 
up their artificial mathematical structure. There are a number of so-called 
legends given to judges to guide in the classification of the drawings which are 
most suggestive. They were evidently developed before the elaborate statis- 
tical tables were made. They will be helpful to anyone who has to do with 
drawings. 

As for the painfully elaborate statistical handling of thousands of judg- 
ments, one is disposed to say that such work may be useful in training students 
in technical manipulation, but it is not a sound example to offer the world of 


scientific method as applied to educational problems. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


Wireless telegraphy and telephony.—The books which have been published 
in the past two years on wireless communication have been of two sorts, tech- 
nical and popular. The technical books have been frankly written for those 


tL. W. Kuve and G. L. Carey, A Measuring Scale for Free-hand Drawing. 
Part I, Representation. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 5. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. Pp. v+61. $2.00. 
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who already have a working knowledge of electricity and a technical vocabulary. 
The popular books, written for the amateur, have been limited largely to the 
construction of wireless apparatus. Some few have combined the construc- 
tion of apparatus and the theory of its operation. These, in the main, have 
been too difficult for the boy or average adult reader. This has left the field 
open for a book which presents the theory of operation and the construction 
of wireless apparatus in a readable form. 

To meet the demand for a non-technical discussion of wireless communica- 
tion, Mr. A. Frederick Collins has prepared a handbook' for radio amateurs. 
This book may be read alike by the wide-awake boy and the adult amateur. 
The book is a valuable contribution to the existing field of radio literature 
since it presents this rather difficult subject from two angles: the construction 
and purchase of wireless apparatus and the underlying principles of its 
operation. 

The book contains chapters on both wireless transmission and the recep- 
tion of wireless messages. The early chapters contain descriptions of the con- 
struction and operation of very simple sets. The later chapters are pro- 
gressively more difficult as they take up new devices which improve the simple 
sets first described. This makes it possible to get a clear understanding of the 
more complex types of apparatus by first mastering the principles underlying 
the simpler sets. A very important feature of the book is the appendix which 
contains a list of books on wireless, a list of the manufacturers of wireless appara- 
tus, definitions of common wireless terms, and other useful information. 

The book is suitable for a supplementary text in the high school and will 
be of interest to any amateur experimenter in the wireless field. 

L. BEAUCHAMP 


Civic education.—No subject in education is receiving more attention at 
the present time from writers and speakers than that of education for citizen- 
ship. It is tempting to analyze the causes of this output, but the purpose of this 
review is not to tell why so much is written on this subject but to discuss Pro- 
fessor Snedden’s recent book? in which he attempts to do more than has been 
done in most of the books of this character, by writing for the purpose of directly 
stimulating the teacher to a more adequate endeavor in utilizing the social 
sciences in the development of social qualities. The author states the purpose 
of the book as follows: 

This book is designed to aid teachers and other educators who are seriously trying 
to find and develop more purposive and effectual objectives and means of civic educa- 
tion. The discussions and conclusions here presented are based upon these convictions: 
(a) that the aims or objectives of any purposed type of education must first of all be 


t A, FREDERICK CoLins, The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. xxx+355. 

2Davip SNEDDEN, Civic Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+333. $2.16. 
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derived from studies, essentially sociological in their nature, of the needs of con- 
temporary societies, especially as evidenced in the adult member thereof; (b) that it is 
just as practicable and desirable to use a precise and specific terminology in education 
as in other fields of applied science; and (c) that what should properly be called civic 
education is only one part or type of education,—a part of increasing relative impor- 
tance indeed,—and that as respects specific aims and essential methods it will differ 
greatly from other types. 


The problem of outlining a course in civic education is one of the most 
difficult to be attempted in the whole field of education, and it is therefore no 
wonder that the reader feels somewhat disappointed at not finding a more 
effective outline of the objectives of civic education and a more definite method 
of realizing those objectives. For instance, Professor Snedden might have 
rendered greater help to the teacher by pointing out specifically the situations 
not only in the immediately social subjects but in all of the subjects in the 
curriculum which lend themselves to the realization of civic habits, knowledge, 
and attitudes. 

This very important task, however, has been left for someone else to per- 
form as the limits of the book did not permit the author to do this. What he 
has done, and done rather effectively, is to point out the sociological meaning 
of education, the problems of education for democracy, and the fundamental 
means and methods of civic education. The author recognizes the fact that 
civic education is in the formative stage. For this reason he does not attempt 
to present a specific program—a definite course of study. He does make defi- 
nite suggestions, raises questions, some of which may not be answered in this 
generation, and seeks to provide a basis for the interpretation of the needs of 
education for citizenship in our democracy. The book is more than a teachers’ 
handbook. It seeks to provide and to interpret educational theory and to 
arouse a deeper interest in educational values. The book, therefore, is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of educational sociology and will, no doubt, 
stimulate thought and activity among educators in the direction of a better 


i hi bli f civic education. 
solution of the problem of civic education E. Georce PAYNE 


New York UNIVERSITY 


An industrial history of the United States—The keynote of all American 
history, from whatever point of view it may be written, is found in the efforts 
of an enterprising and energetic people to appropriate and to develop the vast 
natural resources of a country and there to realize their ideals of liberty and 
government. An account of the industrial development of the United States 
is not less interesting or dramatic than the political history, while it is absolutely 
essential to a thorough understanding of the latter. A recent textbook 
aims, not to rehearse the events common to the political and constitutional 


Louis Ray Wetts, The Industrial History of the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xii+584. 
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history of the United States, but rather to emphasize the points neglected by 
them, the story of the achievement of a people whose environment constantly 
compelled new adaptation and promoted ingenuity and energy of character. 

The book in general follows the well-beaten path suggested by earlier works 
in the same field. After a brief survey of the colonial period of simple domestic 
economy and its European background and the reactions of British colonial 
policy upon colonial industry and commerce, the author traces the early struggle 
of a new nation through the transitional period to establish its own national 
economic life. Then follows the period of national consolidation and isolation, 
the westward expansion and its economic significance, and the period of re- 
adjustment marked by the development of large-scale production following the 
Civil War, by the combination and organization growing out of severe competi- 
tion, by public regulation of industry, by the growth of consciousness and 
power of labor and organized capital, and by all of the problems resulting from 
the closing of the frontier. The volume closes with an account of social and 
industrial welfare. 

In each period the important events are emphasized, and an attempt is 
made to bring out the causal relations. The text follows a topical rather than 
a strictly chronological method of treatment. 

In the Preface the writer makes the following comment: 


Emphasis has been put upon the way in which things have been done rather 
than upon the amount done. It is qualitative rather than quantitative analysis. 
While a recital of the facts must form a part of an historical text, yet more important 
are the whys and the wherefores of the facts. The aim, therefore, has been not only 
to show what the facts are, but to show, as far as may be, why the facts came to be. 


The book is well organized for use as a textbook containing various peda- 
gogical helps and reading references. It is written in easy, direct style, and 
the subject-matter is illustrated by seventy-six well-chosen pictures and fifteen 
maps so that it will be found useful to high-school students for supplementary 
reading or textbook use. 


F. L. Scuwass 


Vocational training for the rural districts —Due to the sympathetic attitude 
which is entertained by Congress and the several state legislative bodies toward 
vocational education generally and its application to the rural districts specifi- 
cally, a number of problems concerning its introduction have arisen. The 
members of rural school boards, state and district educational administrators, 
and rural school teachers are confronted with the difficulties of establishing 
a forward-looking program for vocational education in their respective com- 
munities. What in detail shall be taught, the necessary qualifications of persons 
to teach it, and similar questions of administration must be solved. New York 
state has had a plan of vocational education for her rural districts in operation 
long enough to give some knowledge to others concerning these weighty prob- 
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lems. A thoroughgoing survey does this most effectively. Mr. Eaton’s 
compilation of studies presents, in a most satisfactory manner, just what has 
been taking place in New York state in the field of vocational education in the 
rural centers. The merits and deficiencies in the organization, administration, 
and teaching of agriculture and home-making are clearly shown. Mr. Eaton’s 
recommendations, found on pages 266-71, are significant and of value to those 
having a part in any rural community’s vocational education program. 
ROBERT WOELLNER 


Health education.—There has been much discussion of the school curricu- 
lum in the light of its usefulness in meeting social needs, but very little has 
been done actually to make it function in the immediate life of the individual 
to be educated. One of the most significant attempts? in this direction is the 
timely work done by E. George Payne, formerly principal of the Harris Teachers 
College of St. Louis, in bringing into the curriculum a variety of situations 
designed to develop specific habits, practices, ideals, and attitudes relating to 
the personal health and hygiene of the pupils. 

As indicated in the Preface, the plan does not anticipate the addition of 
another school subject to the crowded curriculum; nor does it leave the develop- 
ment of the health of the students to the branch of physical education and 
hygiene. Every school subject is made to contribute its appropriate part to 
the development of individual and social practices essential to healthful living 
as well as to the building of knowledge and skill along its own particular lines. 

The book consists of twelve chapters. Chapters i and ii set forth respec- 
tively the problem and the method of health education. Chapters iii to xi 
give concrete examples of the materials employed in the different elementary- 
school subjects to develop the desired knowledge and habits of health and of 
the technique involved in directing and supervising the application to the needs 
of life. Here the procedure has been very wisely reduced to a matter of school 
routine through which, by constant repetition and reiteration, health habits 
and ideals will become an integral part of the pupil’s life and consciousness. 
Chapter xii treats of the administration of the health program and contributes a 
score card for the rating of the attainment of the pupils along healthful lines. 

The book is the product of a co-operative experiment in curriculum reorgan- 
ization which has resulted in the enrichment and vitalization of the various 
subjects of the elementary course of study as well as the enhancement of the 
personal and social worth of the individuals exposed to its influence. It repre- 
sents a type of procedure which meets the approval of the business man as 
well as the educator. It commends itself to every person who is in any way 
responsible for the training of children. W. C. REavIs 


1 THEODORE H. Eaton, Rural School Survey of New York State: Vocational Educa- 
tion. Ithaca, New York: Joint Committee on Rural Schools, 1922. Pp. 293. 


2 E. GeorGE Payne (editor), Education in Health. Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1921. Pp. 253. 
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A new departure in first-year Latin textbooks—Many books have been 
written designed to prepare the first-year Latin student for the study of Caesar, 
but a much smaller number with the express purpose of providing for the great 
number of high-school people who are unable to carry their study of Latin 
beyond the second year and for whom there is need of a course of study involv- 
ing greater values than the traditional course in the Gallic wars alone. 

It is to meet the needs of this larger group that Mr. Scott has prepared 
a new first-year text.' The purpose and scope of the book are well described 
in the Preface, the first two paragraphs of which follow: 

The fact that the work of the first and second years of the high school Latin course 
should give value in itself, apart from being merely a preparation for later study, has 
come to be generally recognized. The number of Latin pupils whose study of the 
subject does not go beyond these first two years is very large in proportion to the total 
number studying Latin, and probably this has always been the case. But in the effort 
to provide for those whose capacities and opportunities make it possible for them to 
continue the study of Latin through the high school and into the college, the needs of 
the larger group whose opportunities were certain to be more narrowly limited have 
not always been taken into account. Further, the fact that the values which we 
recognize were so far in the distance has probably tended to diminish the number who 
chose to continue beyond the two-year stage. 

Evidently one of the chief values to be gained from two years’ study of Latin is a 
better knowledge of the English language. This should involve on the one hand a 
clearer comprehension of grammatical structure and on the other an enlarged vocabu- 
lary and an increased accuracy in the use of words. If these are to be among the major 


objectives, they should be recognized in the organization of the material which is first 
presented [p. iii]. 


In order to secure the requisite training in grammatical usages so often lack- 
ing in first-year high-school pupils, the principles of English grammar are pre- 
sented in the early lessons, affording an opportunity for review or for study in 
the case of classes where a complete mastery has not been gained. The pupil 
is then introduced by easy stages to simply stated rules of Latin grammar 
and to new sets of forms, regularly one in each lesson. Most of the irregular 
inflections are purposely omitted, the idea being that they may be taken up 
with greater economy at a later point in the course. For the same reason the 
forms and uses of the subjunctive mood are postponed to the second year. 

The more rapid acquisition of vocabulary is made possible by the use, from 
the very first, of connected paragraphs for translation rather than the usual 
isolated sentences. The lesson vocabularies, comprising a total of about six 
hundred words, are small, never exceeding ten words, and are so arranged as to 
lead up to the reading of easy plays based on myths and classical stories which 
constitute the main body of reading matter. For this material Mr. Scott has 
taken five plays from Decem Fabulae of Paine, Mainwaring, and Ryle, with 


* HARRY FLETCHER Scott, First Latin Lessons. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1922. Pp. xx+304. 
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some few changes which serve to decrease the vocabulary and avoid too diffi- 
cult idioms. The number of English to Latin exercises is relatively small. 
In their place the author has employed completion exercises, making for the 
concentration of the pupils’ attention on the specific usage with which the 
lesson deals. 

Work in English derivatives from Latin forms a valuable part of nearly 
every lesson. In these exercises the derivative is commonly employed in such 
a way that its meaning is clearly illustrated; in the case of some words the use 
of the English dictionary is encouraged to aid in the discovery of the Latin 
root. Another important feature of each lesson is the suggested drill exercise, 
which should prove especially helpful to the inexperienced teacher. Frequent 
review lessons provide for snecial drill on vocabulary. The book contains a 
few well-known Latin songs and an Appendix including a simple treatment of 
the derivation of Latin words and the formation of English words from Latin, 
a list of familiar Latin phrases, the usual summary of declensions and conjuga- 
tions, and a review of syntax. 

The question may be raised by some as to whether such a course of study 
as is here outlined will enable the pupil, by the end of the second year, to reach 
the point demanded by college-entrance requirements. To these it may be 
said that the plan has already been tried and has been shown to be practicable, 
though, obviously, much depends on a judicious arrangement of the second 
year’s work, leading up gradually to and through the inevitable Caesar. 


Mr. Scott has again made a real contribution to teaching. His book will 
quickly commend itself to school heads and teachers of Latin. 


H. B. Asu 


Civic and economic biology—The outstanding factors of organization of 
the course outlined in a new textbook planned primarily for Sophomore high- 
school pupils, may be summarized as follows: (1) the great principles of life 
common to plants, animals, and man form the cores around which the subject 
of biology becomes unitary; (2) the viewpoint of (1) demands that the course 
in biology be not separated into two parts, one dealing with plants and the 
other with animals; (3) the biological knowledge which is most essential to 
civic progress and to the understanding, enjoyment, and appreciation of our 
daily environment is the practical civic and economic phase of the science; 
(4) the subject-matter is arranged into large units, each dealing with a major 
biological principle; (5) the subject-matter is arranged for a year’s work begin- 
ning in September but is flexible enough to allow rearrangement and selection 
to meet local conditions; (6) the text furnishes reading material to be used in 
connection with more or less individualized instruction and to give an outline 
for the quiz which closes the class study of any unit or major problem within 
a unit. 


H. Atwoop, Civic and Economic Biology. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., 1922. Pp. xv+470. 
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The nature of the subject-matter is suggested by the titles of the seven 
units: ‘‘How Plants and Animals Live,” ‘“‘The Relation of Life to Food,” 
‘“The Responses of Plants and Animals,” “‘ Problems of Growth and Reproduc- 
tion,” “‘Plant and Animal Breeding,” ‘‘The Doctrine of Evolution,” and ‘“‘A 
Few Problems in Civic and Economic Biology.” These units are divided into 
six, twelve, seven, seventeen, eleven, three, and fifteen subtopics or problems 
respectively. For example, one finds in the third unit such subdivisions as the 
following: “Simple Responses of Plants and Animals,” ‘‘The Chemical and 
Tactile Senses,’ “‘Sound and Hearing,” ‘Light and Vision,” etc. Or, as 
another illustration, the three divisions of the sixth unit are: “Plants and 
Animals of the Past,’’ “‘The Proofs of Evolution,” and ‘‘The Method of Evolu- 
tion.” Each division of the unit is also stated as a problem. 

The scope of the subject-matter and the viewpoint which a pupil would 
receive through a study of the course are excellent, but one is confronted with 
the rather high order of difficulty of the subject and with the somewhat fre- 
quent formal presentations of the facts and principles of biological science. The 
technical terminology found throughout the text, the lack of more frequent 
informal development of the facts and principles, and the absence of review 
questions, thought questions, and references at the end of a unit cannot be 
overlooked. The suggestions of field trips, independent projects, subjects for 
debate, report topics, laboratory experiments and demonstrations or group 
projects which are found at the end of each subdivision of a unit are few in 
number and very brief but of good quality. The mechanical features of the 


book and the illustrations are excellent. 
CHARLES J. PIEPER 


Inductive French grammar.—Many language teachers and educational 
leaders feel that the best way to master a modern language is to attack it 
directly, learning first to pronounce it accurately and then to read and use it 
without translation and without undue emphasis on grammatical rules. But 
a good grammar with clear presentation of syntactic and idiomatic peculiarities 
and plenty of drill exercises and comprehensive verb tables is always useful. 
Of such a type is a recent text" which modestly claims to be not “‘a better French 
grammar but a different sort of grammar.” It claims as a distinctive feature 
the ‘‘consistent and persistent use of the inductive method of presentation.” 
This seems to be somewhat of a misnomer, for the presentation of two or three 
examples followed by a rule, instead of the usual order of a rule followed by 
two or three examples, can hardly be called an inductive process, especially as 
the questions which follow the examples are immediately and categorically 
answered by the author. Every live teacher is constantly presenting examples 
before stating rules, because rules are only a means to an end, that end being 
correct usage. But the method of asking rhetorical questions which no pupil 


* Wri1am W. Lams, Inductive French Grammar. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1921. Pp. vii+327. 
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will stop to answer for himself before reading the authors’ answers, while thor- 
oughly appropriate for informal classroom use, seems rather inappropriate for 
a textbook. 

On the other hand, it must be said in all justice to the author that most of 
his grammatical explanations are simple and clear and some are very clever, 
as, for instance, his definition and development of the partitive and his careful 
working out of the formation of the future and conditional tenses. For pupils 
untrained grammatically, as the majority are nowadays, these presentations 
which take nothing for granted are most refreshing. Pupils who have already 
studied Latin will particularly appreciate the syntactical studies of nouns 
and verbs, and all should find the frequent tables and diagrams very helpful. 

The exercises in this book are very thorough and complete, with frequent 
reviews. ‘They include detached French sentences for translation, connected 
French discourse, French questions on this discourse, drills of all kinds in 
conjugating paradigms, in text completion, in syntax, etc., and translation 
from English into French. There is such a variety that the teacher has a wide 
choice for adaptation to his particular needs. ‘‘The early and constant 
stress upon idioms” is to be commended, as also the use of numerous labor- 
saving devices, such as the printing of all feminine nouns in italics. 

Many French teachers will be very grateful to the author for including an 
introductory presentation of phonetics essential to the teaching of pronuncia- 
tion and phonetic transcription of all of the words in the vocabulary. Although 
there are several minor points wherein this section might be criticized, it is for 


the most part carefully constructed. One could only wish that there were 
more use made of phonetics, especially in explaining the idiomatic peculiari- 
ties of the language. But this so-called “briefer” text (abridgment of the 
large edition) is already so full and many of the sections are so long that one 
wonders just how much time the author spends in teaching the thirty lessons. 
Still it can undoubtedly be used so flexibly that it should make a fine drill book 
and reference text. 


KATHARINE SLAUGHT 
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